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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.—— 


OSTILITIES, as we felt sure they would be, were 
IT renewed last Monday evening, the first shot being 
fired about six o’clock by our time. Owing to the refusal of 
the respective Governments to allow newspaper correspondents 
with the troops, it is impossible to form any correct idea of 
what is happening. No doubt when any decisive blow 
has been given, the winning Power will think it worth 
while to put forth an official announcement of the fact, 
but while events are in preparation the world must wait 
and see. Meantime itis interesting, if not very profitable, to 
engage in a kind of guessing game. All we know just now 
is that the bombardment of Adrianople began on Tuesday, 
and that a certain amount of damage, though not very much, 
was done. Bombardments always appear to injure the bom- 
barded town much more than they really do. It is wonderful 
what a lot of bombarding a town will take without any appreci- 
able loss of life. On Wednesday, however, the bombardment 
appears to have stopped, probably with a view to negotiations. 
The Bulgarians are naturally anxious not to waste ammunition, 
which under modern conditions is very expensive—it is a 
case of “bang goes £20” with the big guns—but we do not 
much expect that the Turkish commander will give up the 
town just yet. He is by all accounts not pressed by hunger, 
and it will be necessary to storm an important section of the 
girdle of forts before he is really embarrassed by the 
besiegers’ fire. 





On the Tchatalja lines the two armies are said by this time 
to be “in touch,” but that would appear to be one of those 
newspaper “ messages from the front” which only say some- 
thing for the sake of saying it. All we know definitely is that 
no important action has yet taken place. Probably the 
conditions are very difficult, for we are told that between 
the two lines of works which now front each other—the Allies 
have dug themselves in—there stretches a dreary sea of mud. 
The country at this part of the peninsula is not mountainous 
but rather a line of heathy downs, something like Exmoor, 
intersected by a certain number of small streams. That, with 
a sufficient sacrifice of life, the Bulgarians could ultimately 
penetrate the lines we do not doubt, but in all probability they 
are at present looking for a way round. 


At the third point of attack, #.c., Gallipoli, the Bulgarians, 
according toa telegram on Thursday, have made good progress, 
and it is even said that they are now in possession of prac- 


‘tically the whole of the European shores of the Sea of 





Marmora. It is, of course, very important if the Greek 
warships have really got the command of the sea, and if 
(granted the European forts of the Dardanelles can be taken) 
they are able to move up and co-operate with the army of the 
Allies. These things, however, are, we fancy, only “ifs.” 
Even when the Dardanelles forts fall, the Turks will still have 
the Asiatic side, and will still be able to use torpedo craft and 
floating mines against the Greek ships. To make the sea safe 
for military operations the Greeks will have to do a great deal 
of “clearing out” work, and we doubt if they have sufficient 
force for this. At any rate, the work with their present force 
would take a considerable time to accomplish. The most 
probable course of events is that Adrianople will fall during 
the next fortnight, and that then the Turkish Government 
will hurry to make peace lest worse things befall them. 
With the allied forces at Adrianople set free, the forcing of 
the Tchatalja lines and the occupation of Constantinople 
should prove a comparatively easy task. 


We are glad to note a confident declaration in Friday's 
Times that the troubles between the Roumanian and Bulgarian 
Governments are not now expected to lead to any acute diffi- 
culty. Russian diplomacy, it is stated, bas been used, and 
used with success, to reconcile the two Powers. This, we 
presume, means that the Bulgarians intend to cut their loss 
in regard to Roumania and compensate themselves by taking 
somewhat more from Turkey. In connexion with this piece 
of news we may note that the situation appears also to be 
clearing as far as regards Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
Prince Hohenlohe, who, it will be remembered, was the 
bearer of an autograph letter from the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to the Tsar, is expected to remain a few days longer 
in St. Petersburg, and there is every indication that the 
feelings that prompted his mission have been reciprocated by 
the Russian Government. It is rumoured in Vienna that the 
Emperor's letter had reference to the position of the Ruthenes 
in Galicia and to their treatment by the Poles, which can only 
be described as abominable. No doubt a promise of redress 
for them would have a very good effect i in Russia. 


On Friday week in the Commons the Trade Unions Bill 
was read a third time without a division. Mr. Bonar Law 
said that the principle of the Opposition was that a member 
of a trade union ought not to be compelled to contribute to 
the political funds, and he was glad that on Report an amend- 
ment to this effect had been introduced. He could not say 
even now, however, that he approved of the Bill without 
reserve, for trade unions engaging in political work were to 
occupy & more advantageous position than other organizations. 
He thought that trade unionism should be wholly divorced from 
politics. The Attorney-General pointed to the influence of the 
Labour Party on the Government during the coal strike and 
the railway strike as a complete justification of trade unions 
taking part in politica. As for the protection of trade unionists 
who did not want to contribute to the political funds, the right 
of appeal to the Registrar of Friendly Societies was ample. 
The unions, on their side, could not be brought into court by 
individuals who had nothing to lose or were subsidized by 
employers. This seems to us to be a very imperfect balance. 
We doubt whether any but an exceptionally resolute and 
capable man would free himself from compulsion by means 
of the right of appeal. The Bill, however, might have been 
worse still, and in its present form it does credit to the young 
and courageous Unionists who took infinite pains with the 
discussion in Committee. They showed that they possess 
the best, but unfortunately also the rarest, quality in public 
men—political courage. 


On Monday the House was ‘occupied with the discussion of 
the commutation scheme which Mr. McKenna has introduced 
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into the: Welsh Disestablishment Bill. The terms now pro- 
posed were condemned by Mr. Llewelyn Williams as involving 
a concession to the Church which had never been approved 
by the people of Wales. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, 
whose amendment had led to the concession, declared the 
proposals to be quite inadequate. The rate at which the 
commutation money was to be calculated was too high: 
it should be three, not three anda half percent. If the Govern- 
ment adhered to the provisions in the new clause, they 
would have killed commutation by placing it out of the 
Church’s reach. Mr. McKenna in his reply defended his 
scheme, which he maintained was quite fair as between 
the Representative Body and the Welsh local authorities, 
and was in fact more favourable to the Church than that 
foreshadowed in Committee. Ultimately Mr. Lyttelton advised 
his friends not to oppose the clause, which was then agreed to. 
Sir A. Cripps moved to delete the provision in Clause 3 
excluding the bishops and clergy in Wales from the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, but Mr. McKenna refused to consent 
to a demand that the disestablished Church should be con- 
trolled by Convocation, whose authority was limited by the 
State. The amendment was rejected by 242 votes to 139. 


On Tuesday the debate was opened by Captain Tryon, 
who moved an amendment providing that all glebe should be 
left in the undisturbed possession of the Church. A similar 
amendment, moved by Mr. Gerald France, a Liberal member, 
had been defeated in the Committee stage by a majority of 
fifty. On Tuesday the majority sank to twenty-eight; three 
Liberals voting with the Opposition, while some ten abstained. 
There has been the usual complaint of a “snap” division, but 
the main cause of the drop in the Government majority is 
the unpopularity of the measure. As the Daily Chronicle 
observes, “ On this question of glebe there has at every stage 
been a Liberal defection.” After mentioning that five Welsh 
members were absent from the division on Tuesday, the Daily 
Chronicle continues, “ Fortunately the Nationalist brigade 
came to the help of the Government, sixty of Mr. Redmond’s 
followers taking part in the division.” It forgot to add that 
this Nationalist brigade is some thirty or thirty-five members 
stronger than it ought to be, or would be if Ireland had not 
forty members more than ber fair share. 


On Wednesday Mr. Lyttelton moved the rejection of the 
Bill in a dignified and impressive speech. He dwelt on the 
narrow spirit of the measure, its disregard for the report of 
the Royal Commission, the small majorities when the question 
of ancient endowments were under consideration, and the 
amazing contrast between the petitions against and for the 
Bill. He reminded the House that the Church had offered to 
share its ancient endowments with the Nonconformist bodies 
in Wales, but that offer had been unconditionally refused, and 
ended with an eloquent appeal for toleration, alluding to 
Bunyan’s vision of the Celestial City to which we were all in 
our several ways striving to attain. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
followed, denied that Disestablishment would banish the divine 
light, pointing to Canada, Australia, and the United States, 
where they had got rid of artificial light and replaced it by 
sunlight. State establishment had made Wales absolutely 
indifferent to religion, and she had been rescued from this 
degradation by the Methodist revival. Mr. Dillon having 
repudiated the “preposterous” charge that the Nationalists 
had supported the Bill against their convictions, Mr. Bonar 
Law wound up for the Opposition, showing how the debates 
had dispelled the idea that the establishment of the Church 
was oppressive or invidious, and had shattered the argument 
for disendowment. What the Government proposed was 
nothing else than robbery. Mr. McKenna in his reply took 
his stand on the view that establishment was morally wrong, 
and that, in view of Welsh history and religious belief, the 
people of Wales were entitled to be treated as a separate 
nation. Mr. Lyttelton’s motion having been rejected by 347 
to 240, or a majority of 107, the Bill was then read a third 
time. 

On Thursday Mr. Lloyd George announced that the House 
would sit all next week but adjourn on Friday, February 14th, 
till Thursday, March 6th. The prorogation would be on the 
following day, and the new session would begin on Monday, 
March 10th. The House then debated the Lords’ amendments 
to tue Temperance (Scotland) Bill. The most interesting part 





of the discussion was that on disinterested management. On 
behalf of the Government Mr. McKinnon Wood declared that 
past experiments had not sufficiently sueceeded to justify the 
inclusion in the Bill of any such proposals. The Lords’ scheme 
for introducing disinterested management was unworkable, 
unbusinesslike, and impracticable, and if adopted would be 
“a ghastly fiasco.” The discussion that followed showed that 
there was a great divergence of opinion among Liberal 
members. Mr. Sherwell, the well-known Temperance member, 
declared that he was profoundly disappointed with the Liberal 
Party’s treatment of the subject of temperance, and protested 
against the allegation that the Lords’ amendments had been 
inserted in the Bill for party motives. He asserted that the 
Secretary for Scotland had failed to understand the elementary 
features of the disinterested-management scheme. He believed 
firmly in the principle of local self-government, and wanted to 
give the electors a freedom of choice. He was prepared to 
trust the people. 


Considering all things, and in particular the Govern. 
ment’s well-known attitude towards the Referendum, which 
is the supreme example of trusting the people, we are bound 
to say we are surprised that Mr. Sherwell should not have 
found out earlier that on this question of trusting the people 
he would be in profound disagreement with his leaders and 
the bulk of their followers. After Mr. Baifour had made a 
very powerful plea for the acceptance of the Lords’ amend- 
ments, and Mr. Pringle, a ministerialist, had moved the 
adjournment of the debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that postponement would imperil the Bill, and accord- 
ingly the Government’s mechanical steam-roller majority was 
passed over the resisters, and a motion to disagree with the 
Lords carried by 117 (221-104). That the Government's 
decision was in effect an anti-temperance decision we cannot 
doubt ; but in the case of most Liberal temperance members 
party feeling turned out to be the dominant factor. No doubt, 
however, there are a certain number of extreme temperance 
people who honestly disagree with Mr. Sherwell, and who do 
not want to see reformed public-houses, or, as they would say, 
public-houses which by their respectability and good manage- 
ment will tempt decent people to enter them. A touch of 
blackguardism about a house where intoxicants are sold is 
regarded by them as too valuable a deterrent to be lightly 
abandoned. 


On Tuesday in the House of Lords Lord Newton's 
Betting Bill was passed through Committee without amend- 
ment. It makes it a penal offence to publish betting 
advertisements, The Bishop of Hereford moved an amend- 
ment to make it also a penal offence for newspapers to 
publish betting coupons or lists of odds, not only as 
advertisements, but in the ordinary course of journalistic 
business. The amendment, aimed at the very notorious evil 
of the “competitions” which are simply veiled betting, was 
withdrawn, as it was felt that its inclusion would endanger 
the Bill. We agree that this was the best thing to do in 
the circumstances. It is very desirable to get what anti- 
betting legislation we can as quickly as we can. If Lord 
Newton’s Bill is passed, as we most sincerely hope it very 
soon will be, the effect of it incidentally will be to give a 
monopoly to newspapers of the right of inciting the public 
to bet. That will be a preposterous situation which cannot 
possibly last very long. The next step must soon follow. 


We could not possibly state the case against newspapers 
which keep, as it were, public gaming tables better than it is 
done in the Manchester Guardian of Wednesday. It says:— 

“The implications of the measure are very important. [If it is 
wrong for a bookmaker to advertise his business or for a newspaper 
to publish his incitements to bet, it is equally wrong for a news- 
paper to publish incitements to bet on its own account and for its 
own profit. There is no logical or moral difference between the 
advertisements of a bookmaker in a newspaper and the advertise- 
ments of a newspaper which in effect is doing its own bookmaking 
business ; of the two offences, the first is perhaps less heinous, 
because it is less hypocritical and does not degrade an honourable 
profession. The prohibition of betting coupon competitions will 
therefore follow as a matter of course.” 

While we are delighted to read these words, they make us the 
more astonished at the recollection that when we attacked the 
anti-gambling proprietors of the Star for publishing flagrant 
incitements to betting—incitements to which misery and ruin 
were actually traced—the Manchester Guardian, so far from 
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approving our indignation, made excuses for the proprietors 
of the Star. os: 

On Friday week at the National Liberal Club, on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a portrait of himself, Mr. Lloyd 
George blew a characteristic blast of reckless eloquence. He 
compared the House of Lords with a dog which, being chained, 
was “less dangerous, but more savage.” It could “ only bite 
the length of its chain.” He had hoped to see the chain 
shortened still further, but the Government would pass the 
kennel all right. Welsh Disestablishment had to pass. Next 
year he hoped and believed they would have a Plural Voting 
Bill, and then there would be an Education Bill. This state- 
ment, of course, confirms the belief that land legislation is 
postponed for the present. Mr. Lloyd George, however, 
occupied the rest of his speech with explaining how the 
Liberal Party must undertake the “regeneration of rural life 
and the emancipation of the land from the paralysing grip of 
an effete and unprofitable system.” 





He was particularly concerned to defend the secret inquiry. 
Tt had been said that by inquiring into the affairs of landowners 
he and his friends had meant to make a political and personal 
attack on their opponents. Nothing was further from their 
minds. But the very conditions they complained of made 
official inquiries useless. It was impossible to get evidence 
openly, as “the people who were suffering the most were the 
people who feared the most.” The reports had come in and, 
“speaking quite deliberately and calmly,” he ventured to say 
that they were “startling.” There were hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of men, women, and children 
dependent upon the land who were living under conditions 
with regard to wages, housing, and hours of labour which 
ought to make this great Empire hang its head in shame. He 
declared that the reports might be fairly summarized by 
saying that the land “ought to employ twice as much labour, 
much more highly paid, better fed, and better housed.” He 
would not rest till he had at least compelled a discussion of 
the subject. The remedy was not “to crush the land with a 
weight of fresh taxation ”’—a blow this for the land taxers— 
but to improve the conditions of agricultural labour. 


On Wednesday at Nottingham Mr. Balfour delivered a 
delightful address on the elements of the Irish question—a 
disquisition at once philosophical and historical, such as 
statesmen seldom attempt nowadays, and few, indeed, have 
the ability to frame. The obvious difficulty of Angio-Irish 
relations, he said, was that the Irish professed to be a nation. 
But what did this mean? Scotland is a nation in a stricter 
sense than the divided Irish people are, yet Scotland preserves 
her sense of nationality in perfect union with England. The 
difficulty really was that the Irish had a particular sense of 
nationality that could not exist on comfortable terms with 
Englishmen. It was difficult to explain why, for Ireland was 
no Poland. If ever she asked for her institutions to be given 
back to her, it was always found on examination that they 
were English institutions. The particular sense of Irish 
nationality could be explained, then, only by the past rela- 
tions of England and Ireland which, whether it was anyone’s 
fault or not, had created an anti-English feeling. It was this 
fecling that was loosely supposed to be identical with nation- 
ality. The problem was to dispelit. Under the Union it was 
actually being dispelled. There were two other alternatives: 
the first was Colonial Home Rule, which was logically 
defensible but very dangerous; the other was the impossible 
and disastrous compromise adopted by the Government. 


The result of the poll at Derry was declared at noon 
yesterday week, when the Nationalist candidate was returned 
by 57, the figures being Mr. D. C. Hogg (N.), 2,699; Colonel 
H. A. Pakenham (U.), 2,642. Only 94 votes on the register 
remained unpolled, and of these only 34 were not actually 
accounted for. Great party capital has not unnaturally been 
made at this juncture out of the loss of the seat—which is 
generally attributed to the transference of some 30 Protestant 
votes to Mr. Hogg—and out of the fact that there is now a 
majority of Home Rule members in Ulster. But apart from the 
fact that the Unionist majority has never exceeded 105 in the 
last twelve years, the Morning Post does well to point out how 
unshaken the position of Ulster remains even after the gain 
of Derry by the Nationalists. There are now 17 Nationalist 
members, representing a population of 692,000, while the 











16 Unionist members represent 890,000, or a Unionist 
majority in population of 198,000. “To put it another 
way, each Nationalist member represents only 40,700 of the 
population of Ulster, while each Unionist represents 55,600. 
Under any equitable scheme of redistribution the 33 members 
of Ulster would be divided in the proportion of 20 Unionists 
to 13 Home Rulers.” 


A report issued by the Board of Agriculture on Tuesday 
shows among other things that there was in 1911 a further 
considerable increase in the wheat area of the world. The 
wheat fields of the British Empire increased by 1,071,000 
acres. In the whole world there was an increase of 7,974,000 
acres as compared with 15,000,000 acres in 1910. In Great 
Britain the area has increased by 11'8 per cent. in ten years. 
The average yield in Great Britain per acre is 33 bushels. 
This is the highest in the world. In Australia it is 12; in 
Canada 174; in India 114, and in New Zealand 29. We 
believe that there is a long era of rapid agricultural develop- 
ment ahead of us, and it seems as much open to the United 
Kingdom as to any other country to profit by it. 

On Wednesday the King inspected at Portsmouth the battle 
cruiser ‘ New Zealand,’ which was generously presented by New 
Zealand to the Admiralty. The King expressed his approval of 
all he saw, and in the bakery remarked that there was a great 
change since the days when he first went to sea and ate weevily 
biscuits and maggoty flour. After wishing the ship’s company 
good luck, the King lunched on board the ‘ Enchantress,’ and 
visited the dockyard. On Thursday the ‘ New Zealand’ started 
on her voyage round the world, and her visit to the Dominions 
will impress on them the reality of the new naval bond which 
holds the Empire in solid union. She is a noble example of 
daughterly generosity, and shows that the instinctive under- 
standing of sca power has not died from transplantation. 
Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt, 


On Friday there was published a letter addressed to the 
Colonial Secretary by Mr. Allen, the New Zealand Minister 
of Defence, who is now in London, in which, on behaif 
of the New Zealand Ministry, he states that if “there may 
be some reason why the visit of the ‘New Zealand’ to 
the Dominion should be postponed” the people of 
New Zealand would readily defer the pleasure of sceing 
the cruiser until a more suitable time. To this Mr. 
Harcourt replied that the Cabinet were happy to be able to 
assure the Minister that “there are no strategic or political 
necessities for such a decision,” and that the cruiser could 
proceed on her appointed course. At the same time they 
desired to express to the Government of New Zealand “ their 
deep gratitude for the offer made.” 





The incident is a very moving one and of the best possible 
omen. It shows what we have always said in these columns 
would be the case. The overseas States of the Empire may 
in quiet times and in peace indulge in language which suggests 
the dangerous creation of local navies, and an attempt to 
command the sea by the impossible path of divided naval 
action. The moment, however, any real danger or rumour of 
danger arises, the instinct of our race in regard to the sea 
asserts itself, and the daughter States will at once offer their 
naval units where they are needed to secure the command of 
the sea, and will not hoard them up for mere local defence. 

The final sitting of the Labour Party Conference at 
Lambeth yesterday week was enlivened by some vigorous 
Socialist criticism of the Labour M.P.’s. A motion condemn- 
ing their inactivity was moved by Mr. Kinniburgh of the 
Electrical Trades’ Union and seconded by Mr. Knee of the 
London Compositors, who complained that the party was not 
in line with other working-class parties in the world, being 
neither socialist nor revolutionist. The motion, however, was 
lost by a large majority, only fourteen delegates voting for it. 
A resolution calling for the repeal of Part 1. of the Insurance 
Act and its re-establishment on a non-contributory basis was 
adopted unanimously, after an amendment in favour of drastic 
alterations had been moved by Mrs. Sidney Webb and defeated. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 per cent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANTI-LANDLORD CAMPAIGN. 


T Mr. Lloyd George could get more ‘employment for 

agricultural labourers at better wages, could improve 
and cheapen housing conditions in the country, and, 
finally, could make two blades of grass grow where one grows 
now, by the expedient of holding landlords up to hatred 
and contempt, and by abusing the present land system as 
cruel and unjust, we would not grudge him a single 
vituperative epithet. If every curse and every highly 
eoloured adjective, every red-hot phrase and every poisoned 
innuendo really promoted the work of rural betterment, no 
ene, not even the landlords whom he denounces, would 
find it in their hearts to object. A rural paradise would 
be cheaply bought upon such terms. nfortunately, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric not only does 
nothing to bring improvement nearer, but must certainly 
postpone it. It creates an atmosphere in which true 
reform can never grow. It directs men to the quack 
remedies rather than to the true remedies. It provides 
palliatives which, though they may appear to soothe, 
ultimately aggravate the disease, rather than a treatment 
that goes to the root of the complaint. That being 
s0, we are not going to be at the trouble to analyse 
or refute Mr. Lioyd George’s invective. It has not 
even the excuse of drawing attention to an evil state 
of things, although suggesting wrong methods of reform. 
The country already perfectly well understands that the 
conditions in which the poor live in country districts are 
no more sound than the conditions in which the poor 
live in towns. The advertisements of political quackery 
are not the least required as warnings that the patient 
must attend to his health. What we intend to do, then, 
is not to trouble about Mr. Lloyd George’s mendacious 
rodomontade, but to consider the remedies which his 
followers, no doubt at his prompting, found upon the 
muddy and shaking foundation of his speeches. 

There is one way, and only one, of improving the 
eondition of the agricultural labourer—to increase the 
remuneration of such labour, i.e., to increase wages. How 
ean such an increase be accomplished ? Itcan permanently 
and satisfactorily be accomplished only in one way—by an 
increase in the demand for the work of agricultural 
labourers. A shortage in the supply of such labour 
might produce a temporary and apparent increase, but 
en this, as in all cases, no permanent improvement can 
ever be built up. As Bastiat put it, you can never 
reach abundance, which is what we all aim at on the 
economic side, by the road of scarcity. To be specific, 
shortage of supply, if produced and maintained artificially, 
must impair the —— of the industry in which it 
exists and gradually bring down the remuneration of those 
engaged in it. 

Our Socialist and semi-Socialist readers will, of course, 
reply to this argument that we are economically behind the 
times, and that the result we aim at, ie¢., the raising of 
wages, can be produced by the enactment of a minimum 
wage. No doubt in the abstract and for a reason which 
we will state presently, it is conceivable that the enactment 
of a minimum wage higher than the present rate of wages 
might increase the remuneration of labour in a community 
which was prepared to apply economic principles with 
complete ruthlessness and to take no account whatever of 
humanitarian considerations. The point seeds a little 
elaboration. It rests upon the undoubted fact that a 
labourer may not be worth his keep, just as a horse may 
not be, and that it is in such cases cheaper to have one 
good horse and feed him well and work him hard than two 
poorly fed horses who can each only do one-third of the 
good horse’s work. 

Suppose a minimum wage of £1 a week for agricultural 
labourers was enacted throughout the country. In that 
ease the working of economic laws, or, if you will, the sense 
of economic self-preservation, would compel every farmer 
to see that every labourer employed by him should do £1 
worth of work in the week. That this would, from many 
points of view, be an excellent result we admit. It 
would, however, mean the immediate elimination of the 
economically unfit, of the people who could not or would 
not work up to the standard wage. There could be no 








employment for them, since, if employed at all, they must 
be paid £1 a week. The inefficient then would be sent 
about their business and their places filled with more 
efficient workers from elsewhere, or else a certain portion of 
the land must be left uncultivated. 

We can quite understand cold-blooded, abstract econo. 
mists defending this state of things and declaring 
that it would make agriculture more healthy. Only the 
efficient rural labourer would survive. The inefficient 
would be eliminated or left to die out. The process 
would be that of shooting the inefficient plough-horse 
or cart-horse and not encumbering the farm with 
his keep. But you cannot get rid of human beings 
in this way. The most hard-hearted driver of State 
slaves would admit, as indeed would the most hard. 
hearted of economists, that such a proposal would 
destroy society. The inefficient labourer cannot be 
eliminated either by putting him with his back against a 
wall and shooting him or by a process of starvation. If 
by the working of economic forces the man whose labour 
is not worth the minimum wage is eliminated from agricul- 
tural labour, he must be supported by the community. 

But the community has no funds of its own. It 
has nothing but what it derives from its members. This 
means that the inefficient labourer will, in the last resort, 
have to live upon the toil of the efficient labourer, and 
this again means that in all probability the spending power 
or true wages of the efficient labourer at work will be 
reduced to the old level, or even below it. Some form of 
taxation, whether applied directly to himself or indirectly 
through others, will take away with one hand what the 
law appears to give with the other. That being so, we 
arrive at this fundamental fact, that since the inefficient— 
t.e., the labourer whose labour is not worth the minimum 
wage—cannot be got rid of without a crime of so hideous 
and revolting a kind that it is impossible to contemplate 
it without horror and indignation, it is better for himself, 
it is better for the community, and it is better for the 
efficient labourer that he should be allowed to work 
and so add something to the world’s product. Even 
if it is not quite enough to keep him, it is better than 
nothing, and makes him in reality not more but less of a 
burden on his fellow workers. 

All this points to the fact that the minimum wage is a 
fraud, a delusion, and a snare. It was tried for two or 
three generations under the old system of the magistrates 
settling the wages in each district. Wages Boards in 
England, of course, are no new thing, and their uselessness 
was found out and exposed long ago. To sum.up, twist 
and turn as we like, rural labourers, like other labourers, 
can only get the remuneration which the economic condi- 
tions allow, and such a device as a statutory minimum 
wage will not help them in the long run, but must still 
further depress their economic position. 

We are, of course, well aware of what will be the answer 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s supporters to what we have written. 
They will tell us that they are going to enable the farmer to 
pay the minimum wage and, indeed, better wages all round, 
because they mean, on the Irish analogy, to give the 
English and Scottish farmer the three F’s—fair rent, fixity 
of tenure, and, we presume, free sale. The fair rent court 
will be allowed to take into consideration the minimum 
wage, and will therefore proportionately reduce farmers’ 
rents. But fair rents and fixity of tenure would be an 
economic nightmare without tenant right, i.e., the right 
of free sale. It would mean either that a court would 
have to investigate whether John Smith was too old or 
too stupid or too infirm to carry on his farm, or else would 
load the land with agricultural “ Struldbrugs,” men who 
would like to retire, but who could not bring themselves to 
do so if they were unable to sell or pass on to their 
sons “the valuable interest” created by fair rent and fixity 
of tenure. 

But, as the Irish analogy shows, free sale limits the 
advantage of fair rent to one generation. In the next, the 
economic conditions reassert themselves. The low rent 
fixed by the commissioners is taken into account in the 
price of the tenant right, and that price becomes at once 
an economic burden upon the farm. The farmer either 
borrows it at 5 per cent. from a bank or from relations or 
else sells out his own stock. In any case it becomes an 
addition to the total rent. But fair rent, plus interest and 
sinking fund to pay off the tenant right charge, soon brings 
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us back to the old rent or even sometimes toa good deal 
more. Political economy, driven out with a pitchfork, 
returns with her imperturbable smile and “ re-assumes the 
land.” In other words, after one generation the tiller of the 
soil will not be in a position to give more to the labourer 
than the economic conditions allow. His predecessor will 
have gone off with a present from the State in his pocket, 
and that will be all. 

We have said something as to the way in which an 
improvement in the remuneration of agricultural labour 
will not and cannot be obtained. Unfortunately, however, 
we have left ourselves no space to point out how the desired 
object might be brought about were men patient enough 
and sensible enough to act upon the slow and unsensational, 
but none the less sure, teachings of the policy of free 
exchange. ‘To these safe if unheroic remedies we hope, if 
the condition of public affairs allows, to return on some 
future occasion. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND A REFERENDUM. 
N article in the Daily Mail of Monday by Sir J. 
Compton-Rickett supported the proposal that there 
should be a Referendum on woman suffrage. He said: “As 
this subject cannot be determined on party lines, it is wise 
to look for some other method of gauging the popular will. 
Both political parties have discarded the Referendum, but 
really they might unite upon it for this purpose. Let a 
Referendum be taken of the male voters, the only body 
competent to decide the question. If any doubt then 
remains, let the women by the same process express their 
wishes to the legislature. Far better this than to take a 
stride into the unknown.” As ardent supporters of the 
Referendum, which has worked for forty years in Switzer- 
land with complete success and has ensured that in every 
doubtful matter the decision shall rest with the people 
themselves (as it ought to do in every true democracy), we 
are, of course, entirely at one with the proposal that the 
woman suffrage question should be decided by a poll of the 
electors. Nothing would please us more. It is a splendid 
opportunity for introducing the Referendum. But we 
must really distinguish between a true and a false 
Referendum. So far as we can gather, what Sir J. 
Compton-Rickett means, and what is meant by many 
others who have used words similar to his, is that the 
electors shall be asked an abstract question. This is not 
at all what we understand by a Referendum. A 
Referendum, in what we are certain is its only practical 
form, is a reference to the electors of a particular Bill 
for the answer “ Yes” or “No.” “ Will you have this 
Bill in its final form or will you not? Say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’” 
A reference to the people not capable of being conducted 
in that simple way would be a totally different thing from 
the Swiss Referendum, which we recommend. To ask 
abstract political questions, which at the best can seldom 
be answered by thoughtful persons without some sort of 
qualification or reservation, and to call this expedient a 
Referendum, would simply be to bring the Referendum 
into contempt. It would mean delaying the permanent 
use of a device urgently needed to bring back the demo- 
cratic touch to our constitution, with its present oligarchical 
tendencies. What Sir J. Compton-Rickett and others are 
asking for is a plébiscite, and as jealous friends of the 
Referendum we beg them to use the proper word. 

In the correspondence in the Daily Mail on Sir J. 
Compton-Rickett’s article we have noticed no protest 
against his conception of what the Referendum ought to 
be. Whether the correspondents support or object to the 
proposal, they all assume that a reference to the people 
would naturally be carried out in the way he suggests. 
The Daily Mail itself adopts this standpoint. It says :— 

“The Referendum, or ballot of the voters, is the simplest 
possible means of ascertaining whether the electors approve or 
disapprove a particular scheme or Bill. It asks them to say 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Some such form as the following would be marked 
by each elector at the polling stations :— 








YES. 


NO. 


Are you in favour of votes for women on 
the same conditions as men ? 





Should women who vote in Municipal 
Elections also vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment ? 











— 











Mark with a cross X in the white space, accordingly as you 
answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to these questions. 

The same penalties would attach to fraud as at parliamentary 
elections. The votes would be counted either locally or by Govern- 
ment officials in London, and the result for the whole country 
would be made known. 

The Referendum is at present in force in Switzerland, Australia, 
and many States of the United States. The electors of Australia 
were asked in 1911, when the Referendum was last used in that 
Commonwealth : Whether the Federal Government should control 
all legislation pertaining to industry and commerce; and whether 
monopolies should be nationalized? There was a majority of 
‘Noes’ on both these questions, 

The cost of a Referendum in Australia is about £50,900. 

The Referendum is precisely similar to the ballot of their 

members taken by all trade unions before déclaring a strike or 
making some important change in policy.” 
The term “ Referendum,” no doubt, covers some variant 
methods of making the reference to the electors in different 
parts of the world, but the sense in which the term holds 
the field in Great Britain is, as we have said, the Swiss 
sense, and it was strictly in that sense that it was set forth 
in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill, introduced in the 
House of Lords in March 1911. 

As memories seem to be short, we may summarize 
briefly what exactly it was that Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Bill proposed. The voters would all vote 
on the same day, and each would have only one vote. 
They would vote precisely as they vote now at a 
Parliamentary election, under the Ballot Act and the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The only difference would be 
that instead of voting for Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones they 
would vote “ Yes” or “No” as to whether a particular 

3ill should or should not come into operation. There would 
be, in fact, a popular veto. If the people veto a Bill it 
drops. If they accept it—acceptance must be by a 
majority of at least two per cent. of the negative vote—the 
Bill becomes law. Lord Balfour's Bill, which was of course 
introduced before the Parliament Act, would have settled 
in a perfectly easy and satisfactory way disputes between 
the two Houses. That, indeed, was declared to be its 
primary object. The Bill also most wisely provided for the 
protection of the minority in the Commons. A minority of 
two hundred members could petition the Crown that a Bill 
should not come into force until it had been referred to the 
electors. Thus the Liberals, when in opposition, would 
have been protected against the alleged automatic 
passing of Conservative measures by the Lords. The 
stipulation that two hundred members must join in 
the petition—for, of course, that number is quite an 
arbitrary figure—could be reduced in any Bill provid- 
ing for a Referendum if it were generally so desired 
The naming of a reasonably high figure is only intended to 
prevent a frivolous resort to the Referendum. The Parlia- 
ment Bill in 1911, of course, deprived Lord Balfour’s Bill 
of its significance as a means of settling disputes between 
the two Houses, but we urged that at all events that part 
of the Bill should be accepted which would provide the 
machinery for a poll of the people. We reproduce from 
the Bill the proposed form of the ballot paper :— 


Poll of the Parliamentary Electors of the United Kingdom, 19 ,; 
BALLOT PAPER. 


Counterfoil 


If you wish the Bill, the short 
No. ” 


title of which is “ p 
to become law, place a cross 
under the word “ Yes.” If not, 
place a cross under the word 
"a 








nade a 


It will be seen how different this form is from the 
proposal to submit an abstract question to the electors. 
Take the Daily Mail questions for example. If they were 
presented together the electors would be puzzled to know 
whether if they answered “ Yes” to one they ought to 
answer “ No” to the other. If either question were pre- 
sented alone the results would not determine—what is the 
avowed object of this scheme—how much support there 
was in the country for woman suffrage; for an elector 
might be in favour of woman suffrage and yet not be 
prepared to answer “ Yes” to either of the questions. 

It may be objected that as a true Referendum could 
not take place till the Bill was in its final form, anti- 
suffragists could not be expected to sanction the passage 
of the Bill through all its stages merely to reach the 
solution by Referendum. But we need hardly say that 
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such a thing is not La rye by us. A woman suffrage 
Bill ought to be resisted at every stage, even though it be 
referred to the people ultimately. The truth is that the 
roposal of a Referendum before a woman suffrage Biil 
ina been introduced is premature. The adoption of Sir J. 
Compton-Rickett’s proposal would end in dissatisfaction all 
round, and intensify the bitterness it is meant to abate. 





ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE. 


ee Return just issued, showing the number of electors 

in each Parliamentary constituency throughout the 
kingdom, immensely reinforces the demand for a Redis- 
tribution Bill. Page after page of this Return is occupied 
with anomalies for which no excuse can be found except 
historical accident and the continued carelessness of the 
legislature. We will pick out a few of these. To begin 
with, there is the tremendous contrast between the sur- 
viving smal] boroughs and the great new suburban areas 
around our large towns. This contrast can best be set out 
in column form as follows :— 


Bury St. Edmunds ... 2,889 Romford ... eve 57,882 
Durham... aa eo 2,788 Walthamstow ... 43,601 
Grantham “is eee 3,959 Stretford... eee 80,707 


King’s Lynn wa. soe §=8,763 Harrow ... eve §=648,412 
Pontefract ose ee 3,761 Enfield ... eee 31,980 





Taunton on ee. 3,978 Tottenham eve 31,5738 
St. George’s-in-the-East 3,270 Wimbledon ewe 32,441 
Windsor eve eee 3,261 Handsworth ... 31,159 
Winchester... coe |=8,270 Wandsworth ... 39,911 
Whitehaven ... 3,002 Croydon ... ee 28,939 


These twenty constituencies are all in England, and 
merely to enumerate them is to show that, quite 
apart from any question of the over-representation of 
Ireland, a redistribution of seats is long overdue solely 
for the sake of England. But we have not concluded 
our list of anomalies. Take, for example, the two 
following constituencies, which succeed one another in 
alphabetical order in this Return: Leicester, 26,972 ; 
Lewisham, 27,524; yet Leicester has two members and 
Lewisham has only one. In the same way Ipswich with 
13,578 electors has two members, while North Islington 
with 13,599 has only one. Halifax, again, has two 
members with 15,850 electors, while Hammersmith with 
15,850 and Hampstead with 15,635 have only one 
member each. We venture to ask whether any single 
human being is prepared to defend these anomalies, and 
if they are indefensible we ask by what excuses their 
continuance can be justified? We even doubt whether 
Mr. Lloyd George in his more candid moments would 
justify the electoral favours given to Limehouse, where 
6,601 electors have the same voting power as 22,449 
electors in Fulham. 

Not only is the present system unjust as between one 
constituency and another, but it is also absurdly incon- 
venient. The inconvenience is best illustrated by taking 
the case of the groups of boroughs in Wales and Scotland, 
which were created by some humorist, we imagine, in order 
to preserve the theory that there is an eternal difference 
between people dwelling in small towns and people dwell- 
ing in rural districts or im populous suburbs. For example, 
in Wales we have, among others, the Carnarvon and the 
Montgomery districts, made up as follows :— 

Monreomery Disrricr. 


CARNARVON DISTRICT. 

Bangor ... ‘on nn Llanfyllin oe oo 28 
Carnarvon eee eee 1,822 | Llanidloes ove oo we 
Conway ... ona ee 866 | Machynlleth ,,, ee «= 388 
Criccieth ... ove «. 264 | Montgomery ... ee 224 
Nevin is eve ee 385 | Newtown... ove ee 1,219 
Pwllheli eee eee eee 727 Welshpool eee eee 27 

Total... eee 6,073 Total... ee 3,461 





These little places have no necessary connexion with one 
another. They may, indeed, be in considerable rivalry ; 
yet it is assumed that an effective borough can be made 
by lumping them together. Obviously they all ought to 
be included in the surrounding county districts, to which 
they belong geographically, socially, and commercially. 
There are in Wales eight of such composite boroughs. 
The case of Scotland is even worse. Here there are 
no fewer than thirteen composite boroughs, many of 
them minute. For example, the Wick district, which 
consists of six different towns, has an aggregate 
electorate of only 3,006. But the special evil in the case 
of Scotland arises from the great area over which these 





—— 


composite boroughs are spread. In the Ayr district, for 
example, there is something like a hundred miles between 
some of the different constituent boroughs. The whole 
system is almost inconceivably foolish, and ommnot be 
defended on any ground. 

Next let us consider the relative representation of the 
different divisions of the kingdom. Here the fact which 
stands out most clearly is the notorious over-representation 
of Ireland. This is a grievance not only for Englishmen 
but also for Scotsmen and Welshmen. Ireland, with an 
electorate of 701,620, sends 103 members to Parliament: 
while Scotland, with an electorate of 820,343, sends only 
72 members ; and Wales, with an electorate of 375,69], 
returns 30 members. The unfairness to Walesand Scotland 
is obvious. When we come to the larger figures of England, 
it is better to work out the proportional sum. England, 
apart from Wales, returns 465 members to Parliament, or, 
deducting the University members, 460. These are chosen 
by 6,138,094 electors, giving an average of 13,344 electors 
to each English member of Parliament. Making the same 
calculation for Ireland, and deducting there also the two 
University members, we find that each Irish member of 
Parliament represents 6,946 electors ; that is to say, every 
Irish elector has almost exactly twice the voting power of 
every English elector. It would be well if this fact were 
brought to the mind of colonial critics of English institu- 
tions, who are apt to accept at its face value the Nationalist 
statement that Ireland is deprived of the right of self- 
government. Irishmen not only have exactly the same 
rights of self-government as Englishmen have, but they have 
twice as much voting power in the common Parliament. 

In writing on this question in previous years we have 
strongly urged that the best solution would be the creation 
of an automatic system of redistribution. We still 
adhere to that view. Our definite proposal is that at the 
end of every ten years an impartial Committee should be 
formed to redistribute the constituencies according to the 
facts revealed by the census. We do not mean, of course, 
that there should be a precisely accurate arithmetical 
redistribution, for that would be in practice impossible. 
It would be necessary to leave a margin on each side in 
order to prevent too frequent changes, and also to allow for 
the inevitable alterations of population within the decennial 
period. At the moment, however, we are not concerned with 
the ideally best method of securing a regular redistribution 
of seats. The problem to-day is to secure the immediate 
removal of the present evils, and it is therefore worth 
while to consider on what lines a Redistribution Bill ought 
now to proceed. 

The first point we wish to press is the desirability of 
reducing the total membership of the House of Commons. 
Tt is not generally realized by Englishmen that their 
Parliament is the largest legislative assembly in the world. 
There is absolutely no necessity for sending to Parliament 
so many as 670 members ; for the large majority of them 
only waste their time hanging about the lobbies and the 
tea room waiting for divisions. In any case this waste of 
time would be a loss to the nation, for many members of 
Parliament are men who, if not detained at Westminster, 
would be doing excellent service to their country 
either in business or in their professions or in public 
work, The case for the reduction in the size of the House 
is all the stronger now that members are paid. The 
country, without being consulted, is compelled to pay 
£400 apiece for members of Parliament, and is therefore 
entitled to say that it would prefer to pay a smaller 
number. A House of 500 members would be amply 
sufficient to man all the necessary committees and carry 
on all the necessary work. 

The next point is that any new Redistribution Bill 
should remove not only the anomalies above referred to, 
but should also as far as possible undo the mischief done 
by breaking up single towns into a multitude of separate 
boroughs. Manchester, for example, would speak with 
more force in the national Parliament if instead of being 
divided into seven different constituencies the whole city, 
acting as one constituency, returned seven members of 
Parliament elected on a system of proportional representa- 
tion, soas to secure the adequate representation of minorities. 
This is a reform which we believe would be accepted even 
by those members of Parliament who are opposed to pro- 
portional representation as a general proposition. 

Another important point is finally to get rid of the 
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purely historical distinction between county divisions and 
boroughs. It is quite true that there are still portions of 
the United Kingdom which are purely rural in character, 
and it is equally true that the very large towns are purely 
urban in character. But there is in addition a vast 
suburban population now included in county constituencies, 
while at the same time there are numerous small towns 
reckoned as boroughs, though for all intents and purposes 
they are part and parcel of rural districts. If once 
this artificial distinction between boroughs and counties 
were abolished it would be possible to re-group on 
more convenient geographical lines many of the present 
Parliamentary divisions. 

The problem, we repeat, is urgent. We repeat also that 
it must be dealt with in a non-party spirit. It is intolerable 
that because one party happens to be in office that party 
should have the power to dictate the conditions on which 
future Parliaments, perhaps for many years to come, 
should be elected. We therefore urge, as a practical 
policy, that the House of Commons should next session 
appoint a small non-party Committee to draw up a drastic 
scheme of redistribution. 





MR. LAWSON’S EVIDENCE AND THE MARCONI 
CONTRACT. 
AS 


attempts continue to be made by a portion of the 

Liberal press to represent the Spectator as responsible 
for Mr. Lawson's charges, and consequently as sharing in 
the discredit which has justly fallen upon him, we desire, 
even at the risk of wearying our readers, to return to the 
subject. 

As a preliminary we note that on Wednesday Mr. 
Faleoner asked Mr. Lawson whether the editor of the 
Spectator ever asked him (Mr. Lawson) if he had 
any evidence for the statements he made. To this 
question Mr. Lawson replied that the only communication 
he had had with the editor of the Spectator was about 
the date of the agreement being signed. We desire to 
make two comments on this. Mr. Lawson is perfectly 
correct in saying that we never made any attempt to find 
out what were the foundations for the statements he made, 
and we add that no apology or explanation is due from 
us for not having done so. The attitude which we 
have taken up during the controversy made it unnecessary 
for us todo so. If we had decided to make Mr. Lawson’s 
charges our own, had accepted them and endorsed them, 
we should, of course, have been bound first to satisfy 
ourselves as to the foundations of those charges. In 
our notice of his article, however, we expressly pointed 
out that the facts stated by him were his facts 
and not ours, and that we took no_ responsibility 
for them. What we said was that they were points 
which ought to be inquired into by the Marconi Com- 
mittee. With that Committee sitting if was not for us 
to investigate the charges or to set ourselves up as 
judges in the matter. We merely pointed out that they 
made a case for inquiry and also for action in a court 
of law. We hold still, as we held then, that if such 
things are openly said over his own name by a pro- 
minent financial publicist like Mr. Lawson, they ought 
to be the subject of inquiry. Mr. Lawson's particular 
charges have been inquired into, with the most satis- 
factory results for ail concerned except Mr. Lawson. 
That, however, in no way proves that we were wrong in 
drawing attention to them and saying that inquiry should 
take place. 

Now to turn to another matter. One might gather from 
Mr. Lawson’s answer that on one point at any rate we 
had asked him for the foundations of his allegations. 
The circumstances are as follows. Mr. Samuel, in 
replying to a question in the House of Commons, 
declared that a statement which we had quoted from 
the National Review was false. Upon this we expressed 
cur regret that we should have quoted an incorrect 
statement made by Mr. Lawson. Mr. Lawson then 


wrote us a letter of protest, in which occurred the 
following words: “ As you have, on the bare assertion of 
the Postmaster-General, characterized my statement as 
*“maceurate,’ I hope you will now express your candid 
opinion of the evidence on which it was made.” 
we replied as follows :— 


To this 


before the Committee, we shall offer him our sincerest apologies 
for having appeared to question his accuracy in a matter of fact; 
his bona fides and desire toact in the public interest have never 
been questioned by us. Wo publish below another letter from 
Mr. Samuel which reiterates his allegations of inaccuracy against 
Mr. Lawson. In view of these conflicting assertions, and in view 
of the fact that they will now be inquired into and pronounced on 
by the Committee, we feel, as we have said in our note to Mr, 
Samuel’s letter, that we must for the present withhold further 
comment.” 

We may say in conclusion, in regard to this point, that 
if the Committee desires to see the private letter which 
we addressed to Mr. Lawson 4 propos of his public letter 
to the Spectator, we shall be most happy to lay it before 
them. It will, we venture to say, not be found to lend 
support to the theory that the Spectator wished to make 
itself responsible for Mr. Lawson’s attack or to assume 
the réle of the accuser in regard to his charges. 

While making the statements which we have made above, 
we would warn our readers not to imagine that we are in 
any sense withdrawing or running away from the attitude 
which was originally taken up by us in regard to the 
Marconi business. We stand exactly where we have stood 
from the beginning, and have nothing to withdraw or 
apologize for or to explain as regards our criticisms and 
allegations. Though we, of course, regret that we quoted 
statements which Mr. Lawson was eager to withdraw as 
soon as he was asked about them, we do not in the least 
regret having urged that those statements ought to be 
inquired into. If similar allegations were made by any 
person in Mr. Lawson's position about the conduct of 
public men and about public financial transactions, we 
should act again exactly as we acted in the case of 
Mr. Lawson's charges. 

Though it is perhaps unnecessary to do so, we may say 
a word here on the suggestion that we have been acting 
on the unworthy motive of attempting to discredit our 
political opponents. What the Spectator has done in this 
case has been to insist on the need for delicacy and 
discretion in the case of Liberal Ministers, exactly as it 
did some twelve years ago in the case of Unionist 
statesmen. 

We must now deal with the main innuendoes of the 
Daily Chronicle and the Daily News that the Spectator 
has given its endorsement, imprimatur, and sanction to 
the charges of corruption against Ministers made in 
regard to the Marconi business, and has made them its 
own. It may be noted that though the Daily Chronicle 
has given quotations from other papers in regard to which 
it has made similar accusations, it has not, so far as we 
know, given any from the Spectator, but has been content 
with generalizations. We think we can make the reason 
for this plain. It could find no quotation to show that 
we indulged in the charge of corruption, though it might 
have found plenty in an opposite sense. In our first 
article on the Marconi Contract, that is, on September 
14th, 1912, we used the following words :— 

“ We may say at once that we do not believe for a moment that 
either Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Samuel has lent himself consciously 
to any sort of secret financial manceuvre for the enrichment of 
friends. . . . No inquiry can be too full in such a case, because 
nothing is more important to public life than that it should be 
impossible for stories of private interests being mingled with 
public policy to attach themselves to a British Government.” 

In the next article, i.e., on October 19th, 1912, occurs the 
following passage :— 

“ All sorts of accusations, many of them of an extremely libellous 
character, have been made in regard to the Postmaster-General, 
the Attorney-General, and the Attorney-General’s brother. That 
these accusations are as untrue as were the accusations in regard to 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
brother we do not doubt for a moment. We are perfectly willing 
to accept, and do accept, the indignant denials made by Mr. Samuel 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs in the House of Commons last Friday week. 
We must point out, however, as we pointed out in the case of 
Mr. Chamberlain, that these denials, though true, do not by any 
means exhaust the matter, and that if the situation is looked at 
carefully it must be admitted that there has been very great 
carelessness on the part of Cabinet Ministers. The carelessness 
is, indeed, a good deal worse than in the case of Mr. Chamberlain, 
because with him there was in fact no possibility of pecuniary 
gain. All that one could say was that a bad example had been set 
and a bad precedent established, and that an injury had been done 
to our public life. In the present case the tremendous rise in 
Marconi shares and the suspicions which were sure to arise out of 
that fact made vigilance on the part of members of the Government 
to avoid suspicion doubly, nay, a thousand times, more imperative. 

* * 7 * 7 . 





“If the statements made in Mr. Lawson's letter are substantiated 





“ Both theze papers [the Westminster Gazette and the Manchester 
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Guardian] write asif the whole matter were exhausted by Ministers 
declaring that they had not corruptly made money out of the 
Marconi business. No responsible person, of course, ever thought 
they did, but there is not a word of censure for those who, by their 
action, created the atmosphere of suspicion in which the disgusting 
and, as we believe, absolutely untrue libels of the Eyewitness have 
flourished.” 


On November 9th, 1912, we published an article entitled 
“Points for the Wireless Committee,” summarizing Mr. 
Lawson’s charges, in which occur the words we have 
already quoted as to our taking no responsibility for 
Mr. Lawson’s statement of facts. We have only one line 
in this article to regret, and that is the statement, which 
we then fully believed, to the effect that Mr. Lawson “ is 
not a man who makes rash or careless statements.” That 
was, we think, a fair inference from Mr. Lawson’s past 
career. At any rate, Mr. Lawson had not then by his own 
actions shown the contrary. We may say further that 
from his past record we could not have believed it possible 
that, as he admitted before the Committee, while criticizing 
the Marconi Contract so strongly he was actually engaged 
in speculations which would have been beneficial to him 
had the value of the shares in the Company fallen, 
On November 16th we said :— 


“We are very willing to believe that there has been no corrup- 
tion in the present case—only an extraordinary lack of ordinary 
business acumen.” 


On November 23rd we stated :— 


“ We have never charged, or intended tocharge, any member of 
the Government or any of its servants directly or indirectly with 
corruption or = | such offence in connexion with the Marconi 
Contract. Indeed, we have been most scurrilously abused by the 
Eyewitness for our refusal to make such charges. It was there 
insinuated that we have been trying to shelter the Government. 
What we have done is to assert that the Government have not in 
this matter acted with tho delicacy, the discretion, and the care- 
fulness of public interests with which they ought to have acted. 
Through this carelessness two things have happened. The 
Government have made, as far as we can judge from the evidence, 
a bad bargain with the Marconi Company—though we do not 
profess to speak from any expert knowledge, but rather from the 
admissions of the Government wit Next, and this is by 
far the more important matter, the Government have, by their 
want of delicacy and discretion in handling the whole matter, 
allowed an atmosphere of suspicion and of poisonous, and as we 
believe quite untrue, innuendoes to be created which is most 
injurious to the public interest. This is our contention—a con- 
tention which it was, in our belief, a public duty to set forth. 
From it we shall not be driven by threats or by accusations that 
we are making attacks which we are not making, or by artful 
attempts to confound our reasonable protests with the unreason- 
able and scurrilous accusations which we repudiate and deplore 
as much as can Mr. Samuel or Sir Rufus Isaacs.” 


In the same number, commenting upon Mr. Samuel’s 
letter, we said :— 


“We may repeat here that we have never accused Mr. Samuel 
or any of his colleagues in the Cabinet of any corrupt intent in 
regard to the Marconi Contract, for the good and sufficient reason 
that we do not believe him or any of them to have had any such 
intent. We have, however, expressed great regret that a most 
unfortunate atmosphere of suspicion has been created—unfairly 
no doubt—in the public mind; and, further, we have urged that 
Mr. Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs should bring actions for libel 
against their traducers. Men holding offices of great public trust 
have on them an imperative duty to take action when they are 
publicly accused.” 


On December 14th we wrote as follows* :— 


“In dealing with the allegations against members of the 
Government as regards the Marconi Contract and the employment 
of Samuel, Montagu and Co. by the India Office, we have strongly 
repudiated the slightest suggestion of corruption. We have 
urged, however, the need for the utmost delicacy and discretion 
in our public men when treating matters apt to create in the 
public mind any suspicion of malpractice.” 


In another part of the article we wrote as follows :— 


“Remember, we do not ask them [the Liberal leaders] for 
a moment to condemn their colleagues as having been guilty 
of anything approaching malpractices. All we ask is that 
they should clear and purify the political atmosphere by 
having the courage to say that in the particular cases 
affairs have not been conducted with the delicacy and dis- 








* It was in this article that we quoted Mr. Burns’s words in the House of 
Commons in 1900: “Supposing my brother had been supplying the Works 
Department [of the County Council} with drain pipes or machinery, would not 
the Colonial oS an eloquent homily about the inherent corrupti- 
bility of Labour members?’ Turning to the Government he went on: ‘I tell 

ou that you will regret voting against this amendment when our Civil Service 
es this example.’ If they would not pass the amendment he warned the 
House of Commons that ‘the common ple’ would say that the House was 
not doing its duty, but ‘sheltering favourites, giving privileges to a few, 
opening door to corruption, swindling the taxpayer, and becoming a 
disgrace to the country of which I have the honour of being a representative,’ ” 





cretion with which they ought to have been conducted, and that 
they regret the lapse and mean to make every amends in their 
power. .. . Our voice, we admit, is a weak one, and can no doubt 
easily be ignored. Owing to the tu quoque argument, our Unionist 
contemporaries will probably find it difficult to support us in this 
matter or to give our remarks any publicity. If, then, the states- 
men we have named care to ignore what we have said, they will 
not suffer much inconvenience. The whole thing will soon be 
forgotten. As honourable men, however, we are convinced that 
they will not really feel happy if they adopt such a course. They 
will know in their hearts that they have not acted up to the 
highest standard by openly or implicitly declaring that in the 
cases now interesting the public no want of discretion and no want 
of delicacy has been displayed by members of the Government.” 

We must not weary our readers with any more quota- 
tions, even though our supply is not exhausted. We will 
only say once more that we withdraw nothing, for we 
have nothing to withdraw, and that Mr. Lawson’s break. 
down in the witness-box does not move us one inch or 
make us in the very least ashamed of having insisted that 
the highest possible standard must be maintained in such 
matters. We said so at the beginning of the Marconi 
controversy and we say so still. There has not in our 
belief been corruption, but the appearance of evil has not 
been as vigilantly guarded against as it ought to have 
been in the public interest. 








JEALOUSY, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
EALOUSY is an animal passion, but the jealousy of 
animals is very human. It is a quality which in animals 
it is impossible not to like. A dog’s jealousy almost «wlways 
draws forth his master’s sympathy. It means affection. 
The present writer has known dogs, or perhaps to speak more 
correctly, one dog, who demonstrates no affection except 
through the medium of jealousy. The dog is a little dog, 
stout, middle-aged, comfort-loving, and self-possessed. It 
might be said of him that he has only one fault, for he 
neither bites, fights, steals, nor wanders. It might also be 
said that that one fault is the sole embellishment of an other- 
wise neutral and unremarkablecharacter. If he were not jealous 
his friends would not know that he cares for them at all. 
Caresses he receives as his due and with complete indifference. 
From children he actually resents them, and shows his dis- 
pleasure by wriggling violently and trying to shake them off. 
Should his owner leave home he never flatters her by showing 
the apprehensive anxiety which wears the spirit of so 
many dogs; neither does her return throw him into any 
undignified ecstasy. The only thing which really seems to 
touch him is the sight of kindness bestowed by his human 
friends upon other animals. His jealousy is of no low or 
material nature. He can doze by the fire undisturbed while 
others eat. Be it dog or cat it can dine unhindered. His own 
dinner, he realizes, is sure to come, and judging calmly in the 
light of his relative importance he thinks it will be a better 
one. But to see another pet enjoying the blandishments of 
human beings instantly renders him uneasy. He will spring 
up from the soundest sleep and glare at the recipient of these 
favours, andif thereis notan immediate cessationof amicabilities 
he will burl himself upon the object of his jealousy with the 
fury of a fiend. Outdoors or in he cannot contain himself. 
Fear has no meaning for him when once his jealousy is roused. 
He who is ordinarily so careful of his little skin would attack 
a lion. He has been seen to pull a tuft of hair out of the heel 
of a loose cart-horse whose nose his mistress, imagining herself 
unseen, had ventured to stroke. He does not care to live at the 
priceof watching kindnesses bestowed upon his fellow creatures. 
On the other hand, he does not care how much children aro 
petted in his presence. He dislikes children, but not actively ; 
if anyone has a fancy for them, he or she is welcome to display 
it for all he cares. Animals a little lower down the scale 
exhibit a different kind of jealousy. A pony whose disposi- 
tion is in many points analogous to that of the dog described 
can well endure to see his stable companion made much of. 
On the other hand, should this companion come in late in the 
evening and require a supper before he settles down for the 
night, the pony would do his best to kick the stable to pieces 
if not allowed to share in the midnight meal. 

These two types of jealousy are the most frequent types to 
be seen among human beings—plain material envy on the 
one hand and immaterial covetousness upon the other. There 
is a third type of jealousy which only exists among human 
beings, i.e, wholesale jealousy, the spirit which grudges. 
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Where jealousy concerns the affections it is undoubtedly seen 
at its best. It is an essential part of passion, and, even apart 
from passion, we might say that a man or woman incapable of 
jealousy was incapable also of love. But jealousy in its 
more paltry forms has little to do with the affections 
in any serious sense. It is no doubt a seed of the devil's 
sowing, but it is more or less obnoxious, according to the soil 
in which it takes root. Jealousy is often found in very good 
soil indeed. The quality of jealousy in an otherwise good 
character is not a very disagreeable one. There are certain 
very worthy people who always like their unlucky friends the 
best. They are unhappy and critical in the society of those 
whom fortune bas favoured. Instinctively their friends turn 
to them in misfortune, but do not ask for their congratulations 
when they have good news. It is disappointment which has 
made them jealous. They are not thoroughly embittered. 
They can still sympathize, but only in one direction. Now 
and then the fault of jealousy in a good character upsets the 
moral equilibrium very little indeed. Its worst effect is upon 
the judgment, which is biassed against certain people—often 
the bias is no more than intellectual, and comes of that longing 
for intellectual recognition which oppresses some people during 
their whole life. Jealousy takes a very strong hold upon young 
minds, and is the fault which most often destroys family 
affection: Brothers and sisters become jealous of one another, 
and the feeling embitters their relation to one another without 
separating them. Intimacy remains, but affection dies. To- 
wards the friends men make in later life they seldom feel 
jealous. Ambition fades away fairly early with the great 
majority of people—it is only in those whose ambition it is to 
be conspicuous that jealousy never dies. 

Some men and some women are jealous even of pity. 
They are never happy while the attention of their immediate 
circle is turned to someone in distress. They grudge the 
consolations offered to those in trouble, and seem almost as 
though they envied the distress which calls them forth. Women 
are said to suffer more from jealousy than men do. We 
wonder if this is true. They are less tempted to jealousy 
than men are—outside the question of affection. As a rule 
they do not have to make their way in the world. No one 
hinders them in their daily work. They have not been spurred 
from their childhood up to emulation. When they are jealous, 
their jealousy is an inborn quality. Perhaps women are more 
given up to small jealousy than men are. They are jealous of 
individuals and jealous of little things. They are far more 
anxious to please socially than men, and therefore more envious 
of every form of charm. A man is seldom jealous of another 
man’s popularity, but women are very jealous of the popularity 
ef other women. Again, if we come to the jealousy which 
plays round the most intimate affections, women live in those 
affections so much more exclusively than men do that it is 
inevitable that they should greatly fear the slightest menace 
to their safety. 

Some time ago we should have said that women's jealousy 
might nearly all be called retail jealousy. It concerned indi- 
viduals, and had little to do with those impersonal grudges 
which distort occasionally the characters of the opposite sex. 
That fearfully unjust passion called class hatred has little 
place in the hearts of women. They like money and what 
money brings even better than men like it. The sight of 
those who have it fills them with desire to possess the like, 
but it is a desire not incompatible with goodwill. They seldom 
feel abstract hatred; moreover, the foible of snobbishness 
often saves them from the sin of envy. Lately, however, there 
has flared up among women a sort of sex jealousy—a strange 
grudging of the privileges of men, whose origin and conse- 
quences it is impossible at present to guess at. But if they do 
not show class hatred in the ordinary sense of the word, 
they cannot, perhaps, be entirely exonerated from that 
retrospective jealousy which seems to take hold of a good many 
malevolent minds of both sexes when they contemplate im- 
proved conditions. This jealousy is a sort of wholesale grudge, 
not one bit better, indeed perhaps worse, than the class hatred 
which it resembles. If it is a sin for the unfortunate to hate 
the fortunate, it is ten times worse when the hatred is the other 
way round. ‘“ When we were young we did not have this, that, 
and the other comfort or pleasure,” we hear people say; and 
far from being glad that the rising generation is happier than 
they were, they are jealous. “When we were young the poor 
were thankful to eat this, that, or the other disagreeable food; 








1 
to get such and such an insufficient wage, or to live in this or 


that uncomfortable manner,” they declare. They are not glad 
that the poor are better off. The hostile spirit of retrospective 
jealousy makes them regret the worse times. They hate to 
see lots made more even. If conditions are made better for 
one class, they ought in their opinion to be made better in 
another, so that the old proportions may be maintained, and 
the happiness which is derivable from a sense of contrast be 
not impaired. This is the temper which keeps the clock back. 
Retail jealousy is often a paltry failing, sometimes a despicable 
fault ; but wholesale jealousy is a grim vice, able to destroy 
alike the character of the individual and the State. 





A TEST FOR PACIFICISTS. 
E print elsewhere an interesting and obviously sincere 
letter from Mr. Charles Stewart,with which—or rather 
with that part of it which deals with universal peace—every 
decent person would greatly like to be able toagree. No dream 
is more attractive than that the nations should be able to beat 
their arms into ploughshares and lavish their treasure, not in 
an unproductive expenditure on securing their safety, but in 
advancing the arts of civilized life and raising the standard 
of human comfort. Of course, peace, even if it could be 
permanently guaranteed, may not bring with it all that is 
expected. We do not forget that. Unhappily a sense of 
security breeds lethargy, sloth, and selfishness. Shakespeare 
spoke of “the cankers of a calm world,” and Juvenal attri- 
buted the evils which were the objects of his ferocious satire 
to the long peace under the rule of Imperial Rome. Through 
the greater part of the eighteenth century Italy enjoyed pro- 
found peace. But did Italy then deserve more respect than 
when she was being convulsed by the struggles which led up 
to the achievement of national unity? Notoriously she did 
not. We do not, of course, advocate the continuance of war 
because it frequently inspires self-sacrifice and unselfish- 
ness, but we should not forget that the blessings of peace are 
mixed blessings. Let all that pass, however. Let us assume 
on this occasion that a permanent peace actually would bring 
with it all that is vulgarly associated with the name of peace— 
plenty, progress, and happiness. Surely, it will be said, if 
you make that concession or assumption you must agree that 
a guaranteed peace among civilized nations is a thing worth 
working for. We are afraid, however, that nothing is worth 
working for that cannet be realized in any practical, or at 
all events acceptable, sense. As rational men we had much 
better spend our time on working for things that undoubtedly 
will make life sweeter and nobler, and undoubtedly can be 
accomplished. 

An analogy in support of the possibility of an era of 
assured international peace presents itself to the mind 
only too easily. It is said that as individuals have given 
up killing one another on account of their private disputes, 
so nations, which are only agglomerations of individuals, can 
get on without killing; and that this indeed is bound to 
be the next step in the progress of mankind. What 
is forgotten in this argument is the fact that the alter- 
native to killing, which is open to individuals, is not 
available to nations. Individuals take their disputes into 
a court of law. And they have to abide by the decisions 
of the court, because the whole might of the nation lies 
behind that court ready to enforce its decrees. It is not to 
be supposed that a litigant who has lost his action at law 
believes that his opponent is in the right merely because the 
court has said so. No doubt he holds to his opinion of 
the justice of his cause, but nevertheless he has to pay up, 
because he knows that the court will force him todoso. In 
the relations of nations there is nothing that corresponds to 
the ultimate authority behind the Court. A private person 
who defies the courts of his country is helpless. A nation 
which should choose to defy the decision of an international 
court of umpires would be very far from helpless if it felt that 
it were stronger than its opponent. 

“ Yes,” the answer will be, “but of course we who believe in 
the possibility of universal peace have provided for all that. 
There will be an authority behind the international courts 
strong enough to enforce every decision. There will be an 
international force which, besides policing the world and 
keeping unruly and inferior peoples in order, will deal out the 
proper treatment to those guilty of what may be described as 
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contempt of court.” This sounds very well, but naturally we 
want to know how the international force will be set in 
motion. The Committee of Powers will do it, of course, 
but that does not take us very much further. The Com- 
mittee of Powers would only be the Concert of Europe 
over again. We know how that acts. Of course, it is nobody’s 
fault—it never is—but the less said about the Concert of 
Europe as a directing force the better. Some of the members 
of the Committee of Powers would certainly be unruly, and 
after existing a very short time it would be found that two or 
three voices in the Committee would be very loud and very argu- 
mentative, and that the rest had become silent or did not count 
atall. The conflict between the two or three vocal members 
would be unending. No real business would be done. Even 
the obvious routine would be neglected. We said that the 
conflict would be “unending,” but we ought to have 
said that it could be ended in one way. That one way would 
be if the most ambitious Power were always allowed to decide 
what was to be done. This would amount to universal 
monarchy. Wherever universal monarchy has prevailed it 
has been a success from the point of view of keeping the 
peace. That cannot be disputed. The Antonines enforced 
peace on all the conquered peoples. In India British rule 
forbids the native rulers to quarrel. But would anybody 
consent to a universal monarchy in the Europe of to-day ? 
The very question shows the absurdity of the idea. No 
Englishman would consent to be told by Germany what he 
must do in questions of international right and wrong. And 
every German, with motives every bit as respectable, would 
refuse to be dictated to by Englishmen. 

However we may try to bring about permanent peace we 
shall eventually be forced to face the question whether we are 
prepared to subordinate our will to that of somebody else. 
It must be remembered that the subordination might be 
required of us when our consciences told us that a terribly 
eynical act or a brutal injustice was about to be committed. 
In how many cases would the convictions of pacificists survive 
the test of two simple questions? Let us state them. 

(1) Are you perfectly certain that no nation will ever say to 
you, “Do this” or “Stop doing that,” and, if you reply 
“I won't,” will not go on to say, “ Then I will make you”? 

(2) Are you perfectly certain that you will never want tosay 
to another nation “Do this” or “Stop doing that,” and, if 
that nation replies “I won't,” you will not go on to say, 
“Then I will make you” P 

If we could say “ Yes” to both these questions we should 
believe in the possibility of general disarmament and heartily 
work for it. But we cannot say “ Yes,” and we fancy that 
if pacificists would only put these test questions candidly to 
themselves they would be fewer than they are. 

At present there are many pacificists whose convictions 
seem to be extraordinarily confused. These persons—noble 
men many of them—stand for high and pure causes in the 
world, and they have convinced themselves that a reduction 
of armaments is possible and that it is their particular duty to 
labour for it. Yet scarcely a month passes that they do not 
wish to say to some other Power “Stop doing that.” Probably 
all the pacificists in the country desired that Great Britain 
should do something more to stop the ecruelties and slavery 
in the Belgian Congo. Probably every one of them would 
wish our Foreign Office to take a stronger line now about 
Portuguese slavery. Probably every one again would welcome 
intervention in aid of the Indian tribes of Peru. The pacificist 
says in effect that he will consent to war if only the pre- 
paration for it is inadequate. Surely the only logical thing is 
either to take the extreme and primitive Quaker view and 
refuse to have anything to do with war as something unholy 
in all circumstances, or to admit that if war is a possibility 
the preparations for it must be the very best that can be 
contrived. We invite anyone who is in doubt about the 
reality of his convictions to bring himself to the test of our 
questions. Very few, we are sure, will not have sorrowfully 
to admit that the possibility of war remains the price of 
freedom. 





KINGSTON VALE. 
F the many schemes for acquiring open spaces which 
from time to time it has been our privilege to recommend 
to readers of the Spectator, there has been none which has 








been and still is more deserving of their generosity than the 
scheme for adding to Wimbledon Common that part of 
Kingston Vale which lies between the Common and Richmond 
Park. No project of the kind ought to command a wider 
sympathy, in view of the magnitude of the issues involved in 
its success or in failure. No single individual deserves a 
warmer personal tribute than that which is due to the honorary 
Secretary of the Extension Fund, Mr. Richardson Evans, who 
from the first has worked towards his goal with an energy and 
enthusiasm which have not been damped even by the apathy 
or opposition of County Councils. The goal is now, if not 
actually in sight, within measurable distance. It was three 
years ago that the land in question came into the market. It 
is a portion of the private property of the FitzGeorge Estate, 
and consists of a belt of open fields, part of an area of farm 
land which also lies along the western bank of the Beverley 
Brook. In all, the land involved amounts to about a hundred 
and seventy-two acres, and the price required per acre is some- 
thing over £300. Thirteen acres of this area were bought at the 
outset by a few public-spirited residents of Wimbledon, in 
order to protect the banks of the Beverley Brook, and these 
thirteen acres, it is hoped, will be repurchased from those 
who generously provided the money for them, when the 
whole area has been acquired for the public. This, we trust, 
is a hope which will soon be fulfilled. Since the appeal for 
subscriptions and donations was first issued in 1910 a sum 
of no less than £35,000 has been secured by subscription or 
promise. In a letter which he sent to the Morning Post of 
February Ist, Mr. Richardson Evans states that the Local 
Government Board have sanctioned the grants made by the 
Municipal Authorities of Wimbledon, the Maldens and 
Coombe, and Merton, amounting to £14,000. Wandsworth 
has co-operated by purchasing an area of thirty acres at a 
cost of about £10,500; and, in addition, there have been 
voluntary contributions of £14,274, of which nearly four- 
fifths have been given by residents in the neighbourhood of 
Putney Heath and Wimbledon Common. Of the total sum 
required, then, as much as £35,000 has been subscribed by 
the local community, so that the first and best test of the 
need of any project, which is “How much will the people 
on the spot pay?” has been thoroughly and satisfactorily 
answered. It now remains for others to contribute their 
share. Five thousand pounds, Mr. Richardson Evans 
tells us, would enable those responsible for the Commons 
Extension F und to acquire all the remaining land west of the 
Beverley Brook, anda further sum of £13,500 would enable the 
proposed scheme of purchase to be carried out in its entirety. 
We earnestly hope that the Commons Extension Fund will 
obtain the remaining sum which is required. It isa strange 
fact, and one for which it is difficult to account, that so little 
help has been forthcoming for the scheme from such public 
bodies as the London and the Surrey County Councils, or the 
Corporation of London, or from institutions of such wealth 
and proved generosity as the great City Companies. For this 
is not a matter which concerns merely a small part of a single 
county; it affects London, and through London the nation. 
If the strip of land which lies between Wimbledon Common 
and Richmond Park were to be built over, not only would the 
breathing spaces, the lungs, of the greatest city in the world 
be lessened by the area built over, but the area on both sides of 
the strip of built-over land would be affected and contaminated 
also. It is the essence of the value of an open space 
that it should be whole. To bisect it is to do much more 
than cut it in halves. Apart from its attractions, then, as 
one of the nearest and most accessible pieces of unspoiled 
country, Wimbledon Common and the open land near it 
supply the physical needs of London as an area of fresh air. 
This part of Surrey, in fact, is to South-West London exactly 
what Hampstead Heathis to the North-West and Epping Forest 
is to the North-East. Yet London does not recognize the fact 
by any contribution to funds for preserving Wimbledon 
Common. As Mr. Richardson Evans points out, Hampstead 
Heath cost the London local authorities over £300,000 to 
acquire, and it is maintained from the London County Council 
rates. Epping Forest, again, was acquired and is maintained 
at the expense of the Corporation of London. But Wimbledon 
Common has never received a penny of public money. ‘There 
is a special annual rate which is paid bya certain number of 
householders who live within three-quarters of a mile of the 
Common, and this rate provides for the original purchase 
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annuity and the cost of upkeep. So that Wimbledon and its 
neighbourhood have for forty years supplied London free, not 
only with a lung but a playground. Fulham, Battersea, 
and Wandsworth have been able to get open air at their doors 
solely because their neighbours have paid for it. In the same 
way Volunteers, Territorials, Boy Scouts, running clubs, 
golfers, cricketers, footballers, nursemaids and _ children, 
naturalists, walkers, and Bank Holiday crowds have found open 
turf, woods, water, and sunshine on the Common provided for 
them without a farthing taken from funds belonging outside. 
The local community, in short, has done much more than 
merely help itself; it has helped others and London in 
particular, as Mr. Richardson Evans justly claims, “to an 
extent to which it would be hard to find a parallel in the 
history of open-space movements.” It is now time that the 
public spirit which has preserved the common and the heath, 
and which is endeavouring to preserve yet more for the 
public use and enjoyment, should meet with the assistance 
and reward from outside which are its due. Itmight have been 
supposed that such disinterested work would long ago have 
met with the recognition which it deserves. But that is far 
from being the case. Inexplicable as it may seem, it is the 
fact that the scheme for purchasing the land in question has 
been refused assistance on the plea that it is a private matter 
and does not affect the public. Some of the great City 
Companies, and some individuals “who in other matters 
practise a splendid benevolence,” Mr. Richardson Evans tells 
us, have frankly stated their reasons for withholding sub- 
scriptions. “This is a Wimbledon and Putney affair,” they 
have said. “There are plenty of rich people living round the 
Common; it is for them to provide the money for saving the 
view from their front windows.” But it is a question of 
London’s well-being, and not Wimbledon windows. As a 
fact, the views from these “front windows” would not be 
affected if Kingston Vale were built over. In short, the plea 
that it is Wimbledon’s and Putney’s business only is, we 
will not say unworthy, but utterly mistaken. 

Recognition of the value of the extra space available for 
national purposes if Kingston Vale can be saved, and if 
Richmond Park is not separated by buildings from Wimbledon 
Common, has come in a practical shape, we are glad to see, 
from the Army Council. The Army Council has offered to 
contribute £250 to the Commons Extension Fund, on condi- 
tion that the facilities for military exercises which are enjoyed 
on Wimbledon Common shall be secured on the added land. 
Ground over which troops can maneuvre is certainly more 
than merely “a Wimbledon and Putney affair.” But might 
not the Army Council make an even better offer? If the land 
is worth anything to them for military purposes, it is worth 
more than £12 10s. a year, which is the interest on £250 at 
5 per cent. Could not the Army Council, then, as one of the 
users of the Common and Richmond Park chiefly affected by 
the proposal to cut a possible manwuvring ground in halves, 
set an excellent example by proposing to contribute £250 a 
year for, say, ten years, this sum being set aside to pay 
interest on a mortgage, or to provide for a sinking fund to 
pay off debt? Such an example, we believe, only needs to be 
set to be followed. There must be a large number of private 
persons living in London and elsewhere who value the Common, 
and who, to see it extended, would subscribe a certain sum, even 
if it were only a small sum, every year for a uumber of years, 
in order to provide the Commons Extension Fund with an 
income which could be devoted to paying interest on a loan 
or otherwise helping to reduce debt or contribute to capital. 
We commend this suggestion to all who have walked in the 
fresh air and sunlight of the Common, who have walked by 
the Beverley Brook, or who have driven or hope to drive by 
a country road from Roehampton to Kingston; and in the 
hope that unselfish and untiring individual effort may mect 
with its reward, we will add that the address of Mr, 
Richardson Evans, to whom subscriptions may be sent, is 
The Keir, Wimbledon, S.W.; that the bankers of the 
Commons Extension Fund, who will also receive donations, 
are Messrs. H. S. King & Co.,9 Pall Mall, S.W.; and that 
Mr. Richardson Evans, as Honorary Secretary, will on appli- 
cation forward pamphlets, with maps and plans, explaining 
the proposed scheme of purchase. When £35,000 has been 
collected on the spot, it ought not to be a matter of difficulty 
for Londoners and others who will be benefited by the money 
subscribed to find the remaining £18,500. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL 
(To tux Eprror or rus “ Srectrator.”’] 

Srr,—It is now more than a year since some of the leading 
British residents in Lisbon drew up a statement of the 
appalling conditions prevalent in the prisons of the Limoeiro 
and Alto do Duque, and in making known the sufferings of 
the Royalists it was hoped, not only by Englishmen in 
Portugal, but by moderate Republicans, that Great Britain 
would give voice to the surprise and indignation of tho 
civilized world in face of such brutalities as must appear 
incredible were they not only too authentic. The particulars 
conveyed in this report were startlingly reminiscent of France 
in 1793, the main difference being that the eighteenth-century 
French Royalists could look forward to the guillotine as a 
speedy release from their miseries, whereas the agony of the 
modern prisoners is indefinitely prolonged. Herded together 
like beasts, half-starved in rat-infested dungeons, many of 
these dungeons underground and flooded during the heavy 
rains, there languishes an army of martyrs drawn from all 
classes, aristocrats, landowners, military officers, advocates, 
priests, tradesfolk, peasants, and artisans, and, as in France in 
1793, among the victims there are many ladies. 

Most astounding to Englishmen is the fact that a large 
proportion of the prisoners are those whom English law would 
regard as not guilty, inasmuch as they have not yet been con- 
demned or even brought to trial. So long ago as October 
1911 the first Republican Prime Minister admitted that out of 
a couple of thousand so-called “conspirators” then in gaol 
at least one-third were probably quite innocent. But even 
had they been legally convicted of conspiring in favour of the 
old régime, the hardships and indignities of their imprison- 
ment would none the less have been in flagrant opposition to 
the most elementary principles of decency, humanity, and 
justice. More than two years ago the Republican lawyer, 
Dr. José Aruella, protested that the prison conditions were 
“truly shameful”; bat the representations of civilized men 
have been of small avail against the fanaticism of the 
Carbonaria, that scesret society whose 32,000 members con- 
stitute the veritable rulers of Portugal. The mental outlook 
of these advocates of “liberty” and “progress” may be 
estimated by their initiatory oath to massacre by poison, 
bomb, or dagger any such enemies of the Republic as their 
leader may mark down for death. 

The hard fate of the prisoners must appear the more inexcus- 
able asthe Republic cannot shelter behind the pretext of retalia- 
tion. Under the monarchy political prisoners were treated with 
conspicuous humanity and even leniency, and no man knows 
this better than the present Premier, Affonso Costa, who from 
personal experience as an armed conspirator, arrested after 
the assassination of King Carlos, might testify to the trifling 
nature of the punishment imposed, a mere few weeks in 
prison. The contrast is striking. Such Royalist conspirators 
us have been brought to trial—not by the civil courts, but by 
courts-martial—have been condemned in the majority of 
instances to six years’ solitary confinement in the Penitenciaria, 
on a system which, under the monarchy, used to be reserved 
for murderers and desperate criminals. If they survive their 
six years’ solitary confinement, they have still to face ten years 
of deportation to a penal settlement in Africa; and, if current 
information in Lisbon is to be credited, already a hundred 
and fifty-nine of these unfortunate Royalists have lost their 
reason under pressure of their physical and mental sufferings. 
Dressed in convict uniform, with shaven heads, and faces 
covered by a hood containing only three small holes for eyes 
and mouth, shut into tiny cells where not a single ray of sun can 
penctrate, cut off from human intercourse, they are as though 
incarcerated in a living tomb. 

Which have the harder fate, those whom the courts-martial 
have condemned to solitary cells, or those who, not yet 
granted even the mock formality of trial, are crowded together 
into filthy dungeons, vermin infested and unspeakably in- 
sanitary, is a nice point for discussion. The astounding fact 
is that any such discussion should be possible or needed in 
this twentieth century. In the absence of official protest from 
Great Britain, it may have been assumed in Portugal that 
Englishmen ignore or else condone the prison outrages. Such 
an assumption, however plausible, would be remote from truth ; 
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and it now seems probable that public opinion, which a year 

ago would have been satisfied with modification of the hard- 

ships and abuses, will shortly demand no less a measure than 

a general amnesty for all the Royalist prisoners.—I am, Sir, 

&e., E. M. Tenrson. 
Yokes Court, Nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. 





PORTUGUESE METHODS IN POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
[To rue Epiror or Tas “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sm,—In your issue of the Ist, under the heading quoted 
above, the Rev. J. H. Harris accuses the Centro Colonial, 
Lisbon, of having deliberately garbled (his own expression) 
a British Government despatch of September 10th, 1909, 
signed by his Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Lisbon. 
This responsible Portuguese Committee is alleged to have 
falsified the document in question by substituting the words 
“I wish to state” for “It goes on to state,” those of the 
original text; and moreover, tohave done it—so Mr. Harris 
is rash enough to add—‘“‘with the object of confusing the 
public mind!” To these absurdities you append an editorial 
footnote expressing curiosity as to the Centro Colonial’s 
explanation of “their system of editing public documents.” 
But if any explanation is due it is one from the moving 
spirit of the British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society himself, or from his valuable informant, the 
Mouvement Pacifiste, not from the Centro Colonial at all. 
That the Centro Colonial have falsified a single word of the 
passage in question is demonstrably untrue. For your satis- 
faction on the point, I send you a copy of the printed and 
published text of the Lettre de Protestation du Centro 
Colonial, addressed ,to the General Secretary, Peace Congress, 
Berne, on November 20th, 1912. Should you desire further 
confirmation, I can also send you the official Boletin do Centro 
Colonial of the same month, from both of which it will be 
seen that the original English wording of the despatch has 
been reproduced without the alteration of a single letter. 
This being so, your readers will, I think, agree with me that it 
is not of Portuguese but of pacifist methods in political con- 
troversy that they have cause for complaint. Whether this 
mare’s nest is or is not of “exceptional importance to the 
British public” (of that I have my own opinion), Mr. Harris’s 
apology or explanation in an early issue of the Spectator will 
be awaited with some interest in Lisbon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Wyxu18, Lieut.-Col. 
Hon, Associate, Centro Colonial, Lisbon, 
88 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 








Extract from the “Lettre de, Protestation du ‘Centro Colonial,’ 
de Lisbonne” adressée & M. Le Conseiller National, A. Gobat, 
Secrétaire-Général de ]’Office de la Paix, 4 Berne :— 


Au sujet de 8S. THOME et L'ILE DU PRINCE. 


Mr. GAISFORD, Chargé d’Affaires de la Grande-Bretagne, 4 
Lisbonne, 4 SIR EDWARD GREY. 
Lisbon, September 10th, 1909. 

It goes on to state the principles of the historic decree of the 
26th April, 1875, which definitively put a stop to slavery in 
Portuguese possessions have been faithfully followed, thus com- 
pleting the civilising and humanitarian labours which Portugal 
initiated in the eighteenth century and carried on the nineteenth. 

[We gladly insert Colonel Wyllie’s letter. Doubtless if 
the editor of Le Mouvement Pacifiste is responsible for 
“editing” a British official document in so extraordinary a 
manner he will make full explanations. It will be seen, 
however, that even in the document which Colonel Wyllie 
has submitted to us the sentence taken from the British 
White Book is reproduced ina manner which gives no idea 
whatever of the context, and thus a British despatch by 
Mr. Gaisford is still made to say that Portugal has abolished 
slavery, whereas in reality Mr. Gaisford only quoted a 
Portuguese official statement to that effect,a very different 
matter. No one, we venture to say, reading the extract given 
above would imagine that the opinion expressed was from a 
Portuguese and not a British source. The exordium “It goes on 
to state” sounds strange, no doubt, but it does not in the least 
suggest a Portuguese origin for what follows.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





DERRY ELECTION. 
[To tux Epitor or Tae “Srecrartor.”’] 
S1r,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers 
generally, and particularly any who may have the opportunity 





of speaking in public in the near future, to some points in 
connexion with this election. The reading of public opinion 
as expressed through by-elections is at all times open to 
question, but in this case I venture to say that, the local 
political conditions being almost unique and requiring special 
knowledge, unusual care must be taken before dogmatizing 
on the inferences to be drawn. The result of the Derry 
election, coming as it did with the rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill by the House of Lords, has produced a crop of 
erroneous deductions from coalitionist sources. A quotation 
from the Daily News and Leader of February Ist will serve 
as an example of this :— 

“The Unionism of Ulster, which figures so fantastically in the 

literature speeches of Toryism, is little more than prejudice and 
bigotry, shrewdly brigaded in the very definite interests of a 
brotherhood of lawyers who have made it their profession. Every 
succeeding year leaves its inherited spiritual stimulus—genuine 
enough, we remember, in its origin—more nearly exhausted. As 
the older men drop out of the ranks their places are not filled. 
The dead hand of Ulster wins no recruits, The tide flows steadily 
against it,” 
Taking the last sentences of this article, one must take a 
charitable view of the writer and say that he has been sadly 
misinformed, and is writing from sheer want of knowledge. 
The cause of the Union is as vital and as active asever. If 
not, why was there not a larger turn-over of votes? If no 
recruits are being won, if sons are not taking their fathers’ 
places, why was there no landslide in favour of nationalism 
such as is sometimes seen in English constituencies P 

This seat polls in a way unknown elsewhere. Ninety-eight 
and a quarter per cent. of those on the register actually polled. 
Only thirty-four votes out of a net register of five thousand 
four hundred and forty-five were unaccounted for. <A very 
accurate estimate has always been made of the religious 
persuasion of those who have voted, and I have every con- 
fidence in stating that a careful analysis shows that there was 
only a Catholic majority of nine. The paper majority here is 
always based on a religious calculation. Mr. Hogg’s majority 
of fifty-seven is admitted to be made up of Protestants who 
voted for the following reasons: About half (say twelve 
in number) were Scottish MRadicals resident in the 
city, who were encouraged to vote for Mr. Hogg on 
account of his Scottish descent and the fact that he was 
standing as a Radical and not bound by the Redmondite 
pledge. The remainder were composed of some of Mr. 
Hogg’s personal friends who threw their true political 
feelings to the winds when he expressed his desire to enter 
public life’; and then there were a few voters such as are found 
in every constituency, namely, visionaries or sore-heads. The 
number of genuine Liberals is very small. Few though these 
various groups were, they were all members of Protestant 
denominations, and were sufficient to turn the tide in a decisive 
way. Butthere can be no doubt that many of them would 
have voted otherwise had there been an orthodox Home Rule 
candidate, and astute though the selection of Mr. Hogg was, 
and justified by success, it cannot be claimed that his return 
shows any indication of any weakening on the part of Ulster 
Unionism. The reference to the “ brotherhood of lawyers” is 
rather ill-chosen in view of the large number of places filled 
recently by Liberal and Nationalist barristers. The success of 
the Unionist Club movement is in itself a sufficient refutation 
of the argument that no recruits are forthcoming. The 
majority of the members of these clubs are young men, and it 
is also noteworthy that all classes have united in furthering 
them. I very much doubt if one genuine convert to Home 
Rule could be found to-day in Derry as a result of the late 
election.—I am, Sir, Xc., FRANK GILLILAND 

Brook Hall, Londonderry. (M.A, Cantab.)<. 





THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will allow me to express 
the hope that the House of Lords will throw out the Bill, on 
the ground that, as it stands, it does not represent the views 
of the people of Wales. When Parliament had an opportunity 
of deciding in favour of the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment, in the terms of Mr. Bathurst’s amendment, the Liberal 
members, and probably the Government, were influenced by 
the assertions of some of the members for Wales that the 
Nonconformists would not accept any part of the endowments. 
Some of these gentlemen have little, if any, knowledge of the 
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Welsh Nonconformists, and are guided by the out-of-date 
views of the Liberationist Society, which still clings to exploded 


ideas which were accepted many years ago. Unfortunately 
the newspapers, which are almost all party organs, will publish 
only what supports the views of the party, so that Parliament 
and the public have no means of judging what the views 
of the nation may Le. Yet little by little the facts are 
oozing out, and if the Bill is rejected there will be better 
opportunities of finding out what the people of Wales are 
thinking and saying. Half-a-century ago many Noncon- 
formists could see nothing but wickedness in State aid for 
education; but a change came, and now Parliament cannot 
give them enough money for colleges and schools. And a 
change has been taking place with regard to “State” aid for 
religious purposes. If religion is a good thing, calculated to 
improve the human race morally, intellectually, and physically, 
why should the State be debarred from making grants for 
religious purposes ?_ In Ireland the Church of England was 
established and endowed chiefly by the State, for State 
purposes. In Wales it was not so. Here all endowments, by 
whomsoever given, were given to the Church as trustee, to be 
used for the benefit of all the people. For various reasons the 
Church did not always discharge its trust faithfully. That 
does not justify the diversion of any part of the funds to 
purely secular purposes, but it is a reason for transferring 
some of them from the Church to the other religious bodies 
which are doing work in the Principality. I am not advo- 
cating merely the payment of ministers, but the payment of 
ministers should be one of the purposes for which the money 
should be used. I hope that none of the funds will be given 
to the University of Wales and the University colleges, which 
are already more than amply provided for. The theological 
colleges are worthy of support, as also are other objects 
mentioned in the Bill. It is easy for members of Parliament 
in receipt of £400 a year, many of whom have left poor little 
Wales in order to browse in the rich pastures of England, to 
say that hundreds of Nonconformist ministers must live on 
less than thirty shillings a week. If an opportunity is given 
to the ministers and churches there are not many who will 
refuse to accept a share. The Unionists have done wisely in 
voting for concurrent endowment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aberystwyth. JoHun Moraan. 





INCREMENT DUTY PAYABLE WHEN A PROPERTY 
IS SOLD AT A LOSS. 
{To tne Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—With reference to your excellent article in your issue of 
January 25th, may I call attention to the fact that this so- 
called taxation on land is not only a tax on builders’ profits, 
but it also means that any owner who sells (even at a loss) can 
and will probably be made to pay increment duty; and if your 
readers will only consider the following figures they will at 
once see this? ‘Take the case of the provisional valuation of 
house and land as under :— 


£1000 
£200 


Value of land and house together (called gross value) .., 
Value of land alone (called site value) eee eee eee 





Difference between the value of house and land and the 

value of land alone ... oa ove ove eee eco 
Now let it be assumed that the owner selis the property for 
£900, thus making a loss of £100. We now have to see what 
the Government valuer has to do, according to the White Paper 
instructions, in order to find out what is the increment duty 
for which he is to make a claim. First he takes the actual 
price of sale, viz., £900, and then he has to find out the sum to 
deduct from this figure in order to arrive at what is called the 
assessable site value on the occasion of this sale. He has to 
proceed in this way. He has to value the property, ignoring 
the amount for which it was sold; and he may think the owner 
was fortunate in selling for £900, and consider that the value 
was only £800, so he puts down £800. The next thing he is to 
do is to value the land alone at what he thinks it worth 
at the time of sale, and for this purpose we can assume 
that he places £180 as the site value of the land, and 
thus, by deducting £180 from £800, he obtains the figure £620, 
which is the amount to subtract from the price of sale (viz., 
£900) in order to find the assessable site value, the result 
being £280, 

It will be noticed that the assessable site value is in this 
way made to be £100 more than the actual value. The final 
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stage of these curious calculations is by deducting the amount 
of the original site value (£200) plas 10 per cent., t.c., £220 
from the £280, and then behold an increment of £60, 
with a duty of £12 to be paid, on land which has decreased in 
value to the amount of £20. With what delight would a 
Turkish tax-gatherer of old have hailed this scheme of 
plunder !—I am, Sir, &c., Frank Perks. 

13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

[Surely our correspondent must somehow have misread the 
rules. It is impossible to believe that an injustice so gross 
can be contemplated.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND OUTDOOR PAUPERISM. 

[To Tus Ep:irox or tur “Srrcrator,”] 
Sir,—In his speech at Leven on January 29th Mr. Asquith ia 
reported by the Times to have made a somewhat startling 
assertion. In enumerating the various achievements of his 
Government he came to old-age pensions, and remarked that 
“there are close upon a million old-age pensioners alone 
receiving some twelve millions annually, though on the other 
side of the account it should not be forgotten that outdoor 
pauperism has been concurrently reduced by no less than 
94 per cent.” Is he not overstating here the decrease 
of pauperism even more grossly than he underestimated 
originally the cost of old-age pensions? The published figures 
show that the outdoor paupers in England and Wales 
numbered 575,613 in 1905, and that the number in 1912 had 
fallen to 416,970. But perhaps the Prime Minister has been 
misreported.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Simpxinson. 

2 Cottesmore Gardens. 





SOCIAL REFORM AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.” | 

Sir,—Most or rather all of our best citizens are eagerly 
desirous of co-operating for social reform—I mean the eleva- 
tion of the aims and pursuits of the lower and upper classes 
alike. A considerable section of these reformers, with some 
distinguished soldiers as its leaders, and all actuated beyond 
doubt by motives entirely laudable, urge as an effective step 
towards this as well as other and more immediate ends, the 
adoption of National Service, universal, compulsory on all 
men of a certain age, and military in its character. It is 
argued, firstly, that this numerous and powerful force is 
needed for national defence against attack; and, secondly, 
that the discipline and physical training exacted from the 
conscripts (I must not shrink from using the name, for it will 
represent the fact) is of very high value also for their moral 
training. With this latter argument all must agree. Its 
force and soundness are indisputable and almost too obvious 
to require proof. One has only to picture to oneself the 
thousands of degenerate lads gradually becoming degraded 
into wastrels and criminals, the natural produce of “ blind- 
alley” pursuits and street-corner lounging or of excesses of 
pleasure or sport, converted as they might be by a few annual 
wecks of camp life and physical training into competent 
working men and tradesmen and gentlemen, to conclude, 
almost without hesitation, in favour of National Compulsory 
Service. But unluckily the primary argument for national 
compulsory service, namely, that it is needed for national 
defence, introduces considerations painful and repugnant to 
some of us, and which I will state as briefly as possible. 

I have no desire to air personal opinions of my own, but I 
believe that an overwhelming majority, I venture to say four- 
fifths, of the people of this country are like myself convinced 
advocates of peace, and radically opposed to war, or anything 
which can possibly conduce to it. We hate and detest it, and 
its miserable consequences; we abjure everything that can 
possibly conduce to it; we believe that religion, morality, and 
common sense are alike opposed toit; we regard it as a 
barbarous anachronism, unprofitable alike to individuals and 
to the State; we do not believe that the slaughter of men 
or the starvation of innocent women and children can 
possibly, in the enlightened future, be necessary or even 
helpful towards the accomplishment of any desirable end; 
we believe that, provided our country is governed and 
our policy directed by sound statesmen, no case can ever 
arise in which it is impossible to avoid war consistently with 
honour. We recognize the need of a standing army for 
defensive and police purposes, but we are averted by the 
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idea, and by the very phrase, of “a nation in arms.” We 
are not fools or blind; we call ourselves Christians, 
and we mean to try to act up to the principles taught 
by the Founder of our religion. Can we then con- 
sistently assent to the principle of compulsory service 
of a military character? Can we be satisfied that a 
national force of drilled men will be used for defence, and 
for defence only, and that if we train our young men to 
the use of deadly weapons, the handling of the loaded 
rifle and the fixed bayonet may not serve to excite the 
very passions and sentiments which we condemn and which 
may be utilized by militant leaders for purposes grievously 
inconsistent with the dominant principle of “goodwill 
towards men”? We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
if our Army of Defence is to be effective, it must be not only 
armed but trained. Here is the difficulty, the crucial question, 
which we have got to face squarely, and to solve if we 
ean. “Defence, not Defiance,” is no meaningless motto. 
Is it possible to secure for our young men of all classes the 
splendid benefits, social, moral, and physical, which we believe 
would accrue from a well-managed system of national service 
without endangering the principles of international peace, to 
which, in our view, nothing must be subordinated? I myself 
(an enrolled member, by the way, of the National Veteran 
Reserve) am inclined to hope and believe that the solution is 
possible, that the reconciliation of apparently conflicting views, 
but held by men, all of whom claim alike to be patriots and 
social reformers, may be attainable. I ask whether some 
formula in the terms of enrolment, some curriculum of train- 
ing, cannot be devised which will meet the opposing views. 
Cannot the experts in these matters help us to the desired 
reconciliation? Is some international agreement among the 
higher powers of Europe hopelessly beyond the reach of 
-tatesmanship? Let no man, be he soldier or civilian, say 
that universal international peace is a Utopian dream, 
visionary and unattainable. It is attainable, and we shall 
attain it if we only mean it. Nations are made up of 
individuals, and if we as individuals recognize that the choice 
between peace and war is, or ought to be, in the hands of 
Parliament, our object will be well-nigh attained. 

May I, without overloading a letter already perhaps too 
long, and without complicating the discussion, be permitted to 
put another question to the National Service League? Are 
they satisfied that compulsory service can be established 
and enforced without incurring the dire risk of killing the 
Volunteer spirit? I am old enough to remember and to 
have joined in the Volunteer enlistment of 1858, and I reflect 
seriously whether the sentiment and action then evoked could 
possibly co-exist with compulsory service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES STEWART. 

Athenaeum Club: 6th February, 1913. 





A NATIONAL RESERVE FOR CANADA. 


[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—It has been told in a previous letter how the first 
oversea branch of the National Reserve was organized in 
New Westminster, British Columbia, by twenty old members 
of his Majesty’s land and sea forces, on May 7th last, how the 
mayor of the city took charge of the roll-book, and how at 
the same time a United Service Club was brought into being. 
Before outlining our progress since that date I would like to 
state that it was from the reading of an odd clipping con- 
taining an account of a lecture by Lieut.-Col. G. Le M. 
Gretton, and more particularly from the perusal of the 
Spectator week by week, that the originators of the movement 
here garnered and transplanted the seed. 

On August 6th Colonel the Hon. Sam. Hughes, Minister of 
Militia, spent a few hours here and, on being informed of the 
defence movement inaugurated in New Westminster, promised 
to give his immediate attention to the subject. The number 
of the Reserve had then grown to ninety; the hundred mark 
was passed when, on September 21st, the first parade was held 
before H.R.H. the Governor-General ; and to-day its strength 
stands at a hundred and thirty-one. 

Here are a few facts concerning the first hundred oversea 
National Reservists. The oldest member is Captain George 
Pittendrigh, sometime of the Buffs and later of the Canadian 
Militia, a Crimean veteran of eighty-four. The youngest 
‘osition is shared by a Canadian engineer and an English 





yeoman, both aged twenty-one. Sixty-five are under forty- 
five (average age thirty-four years), seventy-four are under 
fifty, forty-two have seen service in one to four campaigns and 
hold eighty-seven war medals and eight other decorations, 
Including a “ Red” and a “Blue” marine, thirteen are Royal 
Navy men, twenty-nine are British regulars, thirty-one British 
auxiliaries, twenty-four Canadian militia, and three haye 
served in other Imperial units. Thirteen have held com. 
missioned rank, and twenty-six rose above the triple chevrons, 
From the prairies and other points have come inquiries con. 
cerning the movement—in the main by Spectator readers— 
and I feel sure that with efficient publicity and the co-operation 
of the Militia department, which is even more necessary in 
our wide territory than is the War Office support to you at 
home, the Canadian National Reserve will in due course 
become a force to be reckoned with. 

Now as to our first parade. We in Canada can imagine 
your London parade and its setting. You in England must 
imagine a river three times as wide as the Thames, spanned 
by a mile-long intricacy of steel. This is the Fraser River; 
and hard by the bridge you must fill in a small, crescent- 
shaped park, and half-way up its slopes set the pillared bust 
of Simon Fraser gazing out over the waterway he discovered 
a hundred and three years ago. Stretching all round this 
“ Albert Crescent” (named after the Prince Consort) are 
residential streets ; at its feet is the main thoroughfare, along 
which, led by the city band, has marched the first Canadian 
National Reserve. Now they are drawn up in two long lines 
behind the Royal pavilion, which in turn is set behind the 
statue. 

On the right of the line, the place theirs by unanimous 
consent, were three of the old Royal Engineers, survivors of 
those stalwarts of fifty-four years ago who planted here the 
foundations of the then capital of British Columbia, to which 
Queen Victoria ascribed its present name. Next to them 
stood the Royal Navy and Royal Marine contingent, and 
ranging to the left were drawn up in order the men of the 
British Regulars, the Canadian Militia, the British Auxiliaries 
and Imperial forces. The whole parade, which had gathered 
numbers as it marched, from its ninety at the start, was com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel James Ward, late 35th Battalion 
Canadian Militia (Simcoe Foresters)—at once a Canadian 
Colonel and Warwickshire born. On the extreme left of the 
line stood thirty-one Sikh soldiers of the British Indian Army 
under a native officer. They came from their work at the 
lumber mills near by, and, like the National Reserve, they 
wore a rosette of the national colours. 

His Royal Highness, having been welcomed by the civic 
authorities and presented with addresses from Indians, Sikhs, 
and others, proceeded to inspect the Reserve, before whom, 
their service yet to give, were arrayed the Boy Scouts and the 
Boys’ Brigade. He came to the Sikhs first, and, as an old 
comrade in arms, was able to speak to each one of them in 
Hindustani of incidents under far-off Indian skies. The Sikhs 
were proud men that day. To each man in the ranks of the 
National Reserve the Duke then proceeded to address a few 
kindly words. It was a most impressive sight as the trim 
figure of the first gentleman in Canada chatted to the array 
of sailors and soldiers of all ages and ranks gathered there to 
greet him. Here he paused to look at the medal of the 
Fenian raid, there he recalled memories of thirty years ago 
when he fought together with the wearers of the medal and star 
of the Egyptian campaign. There were men who had marched 
with Roberts to Kandahar, who had survived the glorious 
disaster at Sanna’s Post, who had shared in the dash for 
Gordon’s relief, while the city clerk, veteran alike of the 
American civil war and of the Canadian militia, stood in line 
with the war-stamped Canadian militiaman and British Terri- 
torial fresh out from home. All walks of life contributed 
their quota; men prominent in business and professional 
circles in the city, farmers from the Fraser Valley, and those 
in less conspicuous walks of life joined in doing honour to 
the Duke and in supporting the National Reserve movement 
in Canada. 

H.R.H. expressed his keenest satisfaction that so splendid 
a beginning had been made here, promised to do all in his 
power to further the movement, and trusted that from the 
start made in New Westminster there would grow up a wide 
national movement.—I am, Sir, &c., Hueu SAvaceE. 

New Westminster, B.C.: Jan. 8th, 1913. 
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THEOLOGICAL TESTS AT OXFORD. 

[To tum EpiTor oF THE “Srecrator.”] 
Sin,—Many people in whose minds Keble College and Oxford 
theologians have been associated with caste and crass conser- 
vatism must have read with surprise last month that in Oxford 
Congregation it was the Warden of Keble who introduced 
two statutes, one abolishing the requirement that examiners in 
the Final School of Theology must be in Anglican orders, 
another throwing open the B.D. and D.D. degrees to non- 
Anglicans. Keble College was instituted as an indirect result 
of the opening of the University to all men irrespective of 
their creed. The institution seemed an attempt on the part 
of ecclesiastical pharisaism to avoid the contamination 
that would come from sitting at meat with heretics. This 
view is, of course, too extravagant to be true. Keble College 
has been justified in so far that it is the only college in Oxford 
where an undergraduate can live on less than £150 per annum 
and still enjoy the full advantages of Oxford life. Yet the 
fact remains that from Keble dons the most conservative 
element in the Church draws its largest support, and that 
many youths who pass through its portals become the variety 
of curate which is not man, not woman, bat something 
between the two—strong only in ecclesiastical prejudice and 
anaemic virtue. Yet at this meeting of Congregation the 
Warden of Keble, in answer to a question from Professor 
Oman, declared that he was willing that a Divinity degree 
should be given for a thesis which, while showing knowledge of 
Christian theology, was of purely destructive and antitheistical 
tendencies. 

Some years ago the Professors of the Faculty opposed 
a similar proposal, with reasons so particular that they 
seemed a thin disguise for prejudice. A majority in Con- 
gregation supported them. Therefore if the position of the 
members of the Faculty and the voting of Congregation is a 
true criterion, Oxford thought has become vastly more liberal 
in the last decade. For this year the proposals are the out- 
come of a petition to the Hebdomadal Council signed by all 
the Professors in the Faculty of Theology and supported by 
the larger proportion of its members. They came before 
Vongregation, therefore, supported by the Faculty and 
approved by the Council. In the discussion the proposals 
were supported by Dr. Lock and the Regius Professor of 
Divinity; opposed by a local vicar and a college don who 
has long ceased to influence Oxford theological studies, and 
were ultimately passed by an overwhelming majority. 

It is interesting to consider what will be the result of these 
new statutes. The most obvious and the least important is 
that an anomaly will be removed. ‘The most glaring example 
of the anomaly in practice is at Cambridge, where the ablest 
member of the Theological Faculty cannot receive a degree 
from the Faculty because he isa layman. At Oxford it is no 
less absurd that Dr. Buchanan Gray should be prohibited 
from examining in Hebrew, Dr. Estlin Carpenter in Com- 
parative Religion, or Mr. Turner of Magdalen in Church 
History. The removal of the abuse, however, will not have 
any marked effect on the efficiency of the Examination Board. 
The suggestion that it would have such an effect implies that 
the present examiners do not perform their duties impartially, 
that Oxford theologians, when they become examiners, are as 
polemical as some Scotch philosophers in similar positions. 
Those who have taken the School repudiate the implication 
emphatically. The thorough impartiality of the examiners 
at Oxford, and, I presume, Cambridge, is one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of the old method of 
education as opposed to the new. In the provincial and 
Scottish Universities the examination papers are connected 
s0 closely with the lectures of the professor that too 
often the examinee feels he must reproduce the peculiar 
tenets of that professor if he wishes to be successful. The 
examiners in Theology have the same integrity as in other 
schools; but owing to their privileged position their impar- 
tiulity is suspect. The undergraduate who is at the polemical 
age, and has had experience of the truth of the cynical adage 
concerning philosophical and theological controversy, has 
difficulty in believing that the examiner is less polemical than 
he is himself. Out of this plausible unbelief two misfortunes 
arise. The candidate of doubtful orthodoxy is inclined to 
write “up to” his examiners. He becomes mildly insincere, 
and his insincerity, if it is a rare fault, may spoil the quality 





of his work. Secondly, the fact that the Faculty is comprised 
only of Anglican clergy deters many men from reading for 
the school—conversely it restricts candidates to men who are 
going to take orders, with a few exceptions, from Mansfield and 
Manchester Colleges. This is the more unfortunate because 
the school gives the most comprehensive training of any except 
“Greats.” Indeed, it isasmaller replica of “ Greats,” in which 
Hebrew literature and history are substituted for Greek litera- 
ture and history, and is at present the only school in which a 
man may read copiously in philosophy and at the same time 
only need a reading knowledge of the classics. 

A reform therefore that tends to remove any disabilities 
under which the School of Theology rests is welcome. The 
new statutes, which place the examiners on the same footing 
as the examiners in other schools, ought in time to make the 
school more popular and its appeal wider. At any rate, it 
can no longer be mistaken for an alternative to the Diocesan 
Theological College. The more important results, which will 
come more slowly, will be felt in the colleges. As long as 
the examiners have to be in Anglican orders it follows that 
the theological tutorships are confined to Anglicans. In the 
course of time the more enlightened colleges may elect as 
theological tutors both laymen and clergymen of other 
churches. Although dons are impartial examiners, they 
are often decidedly polemical tutors, and as all theological 
tutors are Anglicans and the majority strong High Church- 
men, the polemic is one-sided. The real value, therefore, of 
the new statutes is that they may introduce into the personnel 
of the theological tutors greater variety in type and in creed, 
and so the school may become in reality what it is now only 
potentially. 

But we must not be too sanguine. In things ecclesiastical 
Senior Common Rooms are very, very conservative. Many 
college tutors are good missionaries of Anglo-catholicism, and 
their positions will not be filled by men of a different genus 
without much open and secret opposition. It must also 
be remembered that the statutes only make the right 
of access possible. The day is still distant when a Non- 
conformist, or even a Roman Catholic, will receive 
the D.D. honoris causa, if, as is the case, one of the 
most distinguished philosophers and scholars among the 
Anglican clergy to-day is denied this honour on account of 
the liberality of his views and the sincerity and vigour with 
which he expounds them. Among the philosophers of Oxford 
Dr. Rashdall is unique both in his devotion to Berkeleian 
idealism and in his positive contribution to philosophy. His 
position among liberal Churchmen was justly recognized when 
the Bishop of Hereford offered him a canonry. Yet the 
University, which ought to be above party, has only offered 
him secular honours. With this example of partizanship in 
mind, it is difficult to believe that the process of leavening the 
ecclesiastic prejudices of the Theological Faculty will not be 
slow. It is something, however, that anomalous barriers are 
being removed. 

But unfortunately the statutes must be ratified by Con- 
vocation. In theory Convocation is an assembly of graduate 
members of the University gathered from the various walks 
of life. But when the bidding to the feast comes, those who 
labour in the full stream of life with one accord find excuses 
for not coming, so that the assembly is overweighted with 
vicars from country byways. Since Convocation in practice 
is ecclesiasticism in senile decay there is a real danger 
of the statutes being thrown out. It would be ao sorry 
misfortune if once again the cause of privilege should call 
forth greater devotion and enthusiasm than the cause of 
liberty.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 8. HL 

Weymouth: January 31st, 1913. 





INSTRUCTION IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

FOR EDUCATED GIRLS, 

[To tus Epiror or tas “Srecrator."’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me, through the medium of 
your columns, to call attention to a scheme which is being 
started for giving opportunities of systematic instruction on 
the Bible, Church history, &c., to girls between ten and twenty 
years of age, of the educated class residing in London? We 
find that such girls can obtain first-rate teaching on almost 
every branch of higher education except on that of Scripture 





and the Christian religion. It is now proposed that such 
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instruction should be given either individually or in small 
classes. There are already three well-qualified lady teachers 
who hold the Archbishop of Canterbury’s diploma in 
theology and are prepared to give lessons. Application 
should be made to Miss Bevan (39 Evelyn Gardens, 
S.W.), who is the Honorary Secretary for the Archbishop’s 
Diploma, and who has kindly undertaken to supply all 
necessary information as to the names and addresses of the 
teachers, amount of fees, hours and days of classes, etc. I 
should like to add that this is, in my opinion, an excellent and 
much-needed movement. The teachers will be fully competent 
for the work. And I have no hesitation in commending the 
proposal to the attention of parents and others who may be 
anxious that, in the higher education of their girls, the most 
essential religious subjects should be well and sympathetically 
taught. This instruction is meant, of course, not to supersede, 
but to supplement the educational work of the clergy in their 
parishes.—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT E. Ry tz, Bishop, 


Dean of Westminster, and a 
Director of the Archbishop’s Diploma, 


The Deanery, Westminster, S.W. 





OCTAVIA HILL NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—At the suggestion of several friends and fellow-workers 
of the late Miss Octavia Hill, a large and representative 
Committee has been formed to commemorate in some suitable 
and permanent form her noble public services and the esteem 
in which she was held. The Committee was appointed at a 
meeting over which Lord Eversley, the President of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, presided, and 
which was attended by many personal friends and by repre- 
sentatives of the various housing organizations with which 
Miss Hill was associated, of the Charity Organization Society, 
the Cadet movement, the Red Cross Hall Committee, the 
Kyrle Society, and the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty. Miss Hill is known to have 
advocated the association of places of natural beauty, 
permanently secured to the public, with the memory of 
departed friends, and for this and other reasons the Committee 
have decided that the Memorial shall take the form of some 
hill or other open space within easy reach of London, and well 
known and valued as a place of resort. Upon the land would 
be erected a simple stone inscribed with a statement of the 
circumstances of the acquisition. A fund has been opened for 
the reception of contributions, which should be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, Lawrence W. Chubb, Esq.,25 Victoria Street, 
Westminster.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Louisz, President. 

Ropert Hunter, Chairman of Committée, 

EvVERSLEY. 

Farrer, Vice-Chairman. 

C. 8. Locu. 


T. Strvesspy Tanner, Treasurer. 
Lawrence W. Cuvuss, Hon. Secretary. 





THE ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGIST. 
(To rue Epriror or tue “ Srecraror.” ] 
Sir,—We receive inquiries from parents about the prospects 
of acareer in economic entomology, and I trust you will be 
able to give publicity to this subject. There are prospects 
for a limited number of young men to secure appointments 
as economic entomologists under the Colonial and Indian 
Governments, on pay usually from £300 upwards. These are 
Civil Service appointments, mostly in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The essential qualifications are : (1) a degree in science 
(including zoology and botany) or its equivalent; (2) a post- 
graduate training in entomology, such as is given at this 
college ; (3) a genuine keenness for the subject. The last is 
the most important, and it is on that account I desire to draw 
attention to this subject. There is a very small number of boys 
to whom insects are of fascinating interest—sofascinating that 
they really care for little else; these are the boys we want, and 
it is this career which opens a prospect of utilizing the boy’s 
bent to the best advantage. It is necessary to guard against 
magnifying the natural interest of nearly all boys in silk- 
worms, &c., into this larger interest, and assuming that one’s 
boy is an embryo entomologist. We want a dozen or so a 
year, and we want the “freak” boy really; there are such 
boys, a very, very few, and it is to draw the attention of their 
parents that I write now. In addition, it is essential that the 





boy should be a gentleman and be able to ride. It is clear 
that the British parent has not realized that an opening exists 
or its limitations; at present it is difficult to get the right man 
for the post ; we want to secure a supply of the right men for 
posts hereafter, and my appeal is to the parent of the right 
boy, aged now from twelve to eighteen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. M. Lerroy, 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, S.W. 





HONORARY DEGREES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BRISTOL. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Spectaror.”’} 

Simr,—I greatly regret my gravely erroneous reference to 
the number of honorary degrees conferred in Oxford at the 
time of the installation of Lord Curzon. My informant was 
not sure of the exact number; he made further inquiry, and 
wrote to me that the number was sixty-one. If I had 
possessed an Oxford Calendar the error would have been 
obvious. The honorary degrees for 1907 are headed with 
the words At the Encaenia following Lord Curzon’s Installa- 
tion. After thirty-four names there is a small rule, and 
then the other twenty-seven names—sixty-one in all. A 
glance at the next year, in which my own name appears, 
would have shown the normal use of the small rule.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. F. Briston. 


The Palace, Bristol. 





“JUMPING JOAN.” 
[To Tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—If the writer of the review of “Come Rack, Come 
Rope,” in the Spectator of February Ist will play “the 
traditional music which was played at Fotheringay,” poignant 
and heartrending as it is, in a lively, dancing, and almost 
grotesque tempo, he will find that the identical notes may 
interpret either the “insolent melody” suitable (?) as an 
accompaniment to the burning of witches or the “terrible 
dignity” appropriate to the execution of a queen. Let him 
also play the rollicking air of “ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch” 
in slow time, with a thought of the tender moving lines 
beginning “Can you leave me thus in sorrow?” and again 
grave and gay moods may be expressed in identical notes of 
music. If he will carry his investigations further, let him 
sing or play “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” slowly 
and plaintively, instead of as a martial measure, and he 
will achieve, note for note, one of the most pathetic of 
Scottish songs, ‘The Land o’ the Leal.” The late Father 
Stevenson, 8.J., in his day one of the most deeply 
respected and widely known authorities in his own Church 
—an authority whom Monsignor Benson would not gain- 
say—upon Mary Queen of Scots, was of opinion that 
no music was played at the execution, but he agreed that an 
old tradition credited the musicians with so much humanity 
that they refused to play “ Jumping Jemima” (not Joan) in 
its original form, playing it instead as a dirge, on horns and 
flute and drum. Whether or no music was played, it remains for 
any who list to prove that the “ shocking dance measure ” and 
the “poignant and heartrending composition for horns and 
drums” are composed of exactly the same notes, in exactly 
the same time, but for pathos or scorn they depend upon the 
mood and the spirit of the player.—I am, Sir, &., 
Berwick-on-Tweed. A. J. ROBERTSON. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





THE OLD WAYS. 
Anp I was in Emathia born,— 
Emathia! Where the air is keen 
With trumpet and high-tilted horn, 
And the drum’s thunder, driv’n between. 
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Not such I loved! The fragrant air 

That from the loneliest woodland blows, 
*T was this allured me, and the bare 

Scent of the petal-spilling rose. 


I fled the tumult; was that best ? 
And now await me, close in sight, 
The clear-laid pavement of the West, 
The purple bastions of the night. 


The shepherd and the shepherd-lad 
Account me fall’n from pride to scorn ; 
And yet I am not vex’d, nor sad; 
For I was in Emathia born! 
A. C. Benson. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


THE THEATRE. 
SS Pee 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET. 
On Tuesday night the Russian Ballet opened their fourth 
season at Covent Garden Theatre, and a crowded and 
enthusiastic audience proved once again the established 
popularity of M. de Diaghilew’s enterprise. Its artistic 
success seems no less assured, and reflective students of the 
contemporary theatre may well be astonished that this should 
be so. The other forms of art connected with the stage 
Janguish, or at best shew slight signs of a future activity. 
Opera is in danger of suffocation from the convolutions of 
post-Wagnerian technique; comic opera has reached the last 
degrees of effeteness in the Viennese waltz and the American 
rag-time ; the music-halls are losing all their individuality in 
the marbled and gilded vastness of Variety Palaces; the 
“cinema” is as yet in the crudest infancy; the drama itself 
is steering a desperate course between the Scylla of realism 
and the Charybdis of conventionality. Who in these cireum- 
stances could have imagined that the ballet, which in England 
perished of ridicule half-way through the nineteenth century, 
should be more alive to-day than any of its sister arts, should 
not only be conscious of achieved success, but teeming with 


hopes for the future? It may be worth while to spend a little | 


time in trying to define some of the featuves of the ballet as 
we know it to-day. 

The history of the modern ballet may reasonably be said to 
begin in the eighteenth century with the Frenchman, Noverre, 
who in his Lettres sur la Danse insisted that in ballet every 
movement of every performer should be relevant to the action 
of the piece. Though this principle cannot be accepted without 
qualification, it is important as being the first clear differentia- 
tion of the ballet d'action, or dramatic ballet. It was another 
Frenchman, Landé, who at the request of the Empress Anne 
of Russia, laid in 1735 the modest foundations of the Imperial 
School of Dancing which was attached to the Russian Court 
and was at first attended only by the children of the nobility. 
This school is still flourishing and, though the social status of 
the children is changed, their education, general no less than 
technical, remains of the first order. There has thus been in 
Russia throughout the nineteenth century a school of dancing 
which bas had the advantages of continuity of tradition and 
excellence of technique, and which has also been able to 
encourage the general intelligence of its pupils and to 
guarantee them an independent future. Such a_ school 
was bound, however, to suffer from one defect common to 
all such institutions. It was academic and even reactionary 
in tone; and anyone who visits the Imperial theatres 
in St. Petersburg or Moscow to-day will see first-rate dancing 
indeed, but dancing of the character which the late Victorian 
Londoner would scarcely have tolerated on the stage. The 
Imperial School was marked out as the raw material for a 


conflict with the orthodox traditions of the Imperial School, 
and the new ideas soon led to an open breach with the 
authorities. The secessionists left Russia, and under M. de 
Diaghilew’s command set about the conquest of Europe. It 
is curious to reflect that almost the only country which has 
not witnessed the triumphs of these Russian artists is the 
country of their birth. 

The art of the ballet is extremely complex, and draws into 
its service the help of many subsidiary arts. Before dis- 
cussing the ballet as a whole it will be as well to say a few 
words upon the character and development of its constituents. 
We may begin with the décor, by which we mean the scenery, 
lighting, and costumes. This is perhaps the department in 
which the Russians are least satisfactory. The problem of 
lighting, for instance, has scarcely been approached by them, no 
doubt partly because the various large opera-houses in which 
they perform have no modern structural facilities. Similarly 
there is nothing in the scenery and dresses which funda- 
mentally distinguishes them from the ordinary, although 
M. Bakst has such a forcible and original personality that 
this fact tends to be obscured. It will be recognized, however, 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s setting of Twelfth Night is attempting 
to set up a new convention, while the glamour of Schéhérazade 
or Thamar is merely new wine (though, we may admit, the 
wine of genius) put into very old bottles. Next, as to the 
music, two methods have been followed. In the first case 
ready-made music has been taken and ballets have been 
constructed to fit it. There is no reason for surprise at the 
success with which this has been done in the case of such 
ballets as.Le Carnaval and Les Sylphides, where the business 
has been merely tp interpret—to express in movement— 
the emotions called up by the music of Schumann or 
Chopin. But it is almost beyond belief that the intensely 
dramatic Schéhérazade can have been fitted like a glove 
(as was the case) on to Rimsky-Korsakow's symphonic 











revival in the art of ballet, but the moving spirit was bound 


to come from without. We are not concerned to give a 
detailed account of the growth of this new movement. It is 
enough to say that some five or six years ago it began 
to centre round M. Serge de Diaghilew, the impresario 
to whom we are so deeply indebted. He gradually gathered 
his forees: scenic painters such as Benois and Bakst, com- 
posers such as Tcherepnin and Stravinsky, dancers such as 
Nijinsky and Karsavina, and, above all, a choreographer, 
Fokin. Early in its career this group of reformers came into 





poem, which was written with an entirely different story 
in view. This is only an example of the ingenuity which 
has used (with varying success) existing music by various 
composers such as Weber, Borodin, Balakirew, and M. 
Debussy. The second method, of having music specially 
composed for the particular ballet, is however to be preferred 
—if good enough composers can be discovered. In _ this 
respect M. de Diaghilew’s good fortune has not betrayed 
him. He has discovered in M. Stravinsky a musician of great 
originality, and one whose strong sense of rhythm especially 
fits him to write ballet music. These qualities will perhaps 
earn him forgiveness even from those whose ears are 
offended by his employment of unfamiliar discords and 
new scales. We must now pass from the music to the 
dancing, and so reach the heart of the ballet. It is quite 
unnecessary to repeat the undiscriminating praises of individual 
performers into which there is a temptation to fall. We must 
be content to comment upon the charm and intelligence of 
Mme. Kuarsavina, and to observe that M. Nijinsky, besides 
possessing a great dancing technique, has shown himself to be 
an actor of high talent. Other members of the company, such 
as M. Bolm, deserve admiration; but all of these, after all, are 
but executants. The action of a ballet, no less than the music, 
requires a composer; and this intricate business of writing 
the “scenes and dances” is what is meant by choreography. 
It is the choreographer, M. Michel Fokin, whom we should 
be tempted to describe as the real genius among the 
men who control the Russian Ballet. His work is intensely 
individual, but at the same time covers an astonisbingly wide 
field. M. Fokin is responsible, for instance, for four 
scenes so utterly differing in emotional character as the 
“Chopin” movement in Le Carnaval, with its perfect senti- 
mental fluttering of crinolines and poke bonnets, the 
barbarically rhythmic entrance of the line of revellers in 
Schchérazade, the Greek vase dance of the Beotian shepherds 
in Nareisse, and finally the second tableau of Pétrouschka, 
almost frightening in its crabbed pathos. He has enriched 
the scope of the ballet by adding to its classical dancing, 
which in itself he has subtly altered and spiritualized, an 
immense wealth of movements from other sources or from his 
own invention. There is no exaggeration in saying that some 
of his dances require and repay as much attention as does a 
difficult piece of music. 

In discussing separately the component parts of the ballet 
we have leftourselves little space for dealing with the whole. 
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It is, indeed, one of the mysteries connected with the question 
how, with so many persons concerned, the whole succeeds in 
emerging at all. And yet the whole is what everyone is most 
anxious to secure and is most successful in achieving. What 
committee, one cannot help wondering, could secure the dreamy 
Chopin atmosphere that pervades alike the music, the dances, 
and the décor of Les Sylphides? What committee breathed 
the vigour of the Tartar steppes into Prince Igor? Yet we 
must faithfully accept this apparent refutation of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s one-man theory of dramatic production. Nowhere is 
the unity more complete than in Pétrouschka, a ballet which 
was given in England for the first time this week. Every 
note in M. Stravinsky’s music, every touch of colour in 
M. Benois’s designs, every movement of the characters on the 
stage combines to drive home the strange emotions stirred by 
the tragedy of the too human doll. Ata first visit the spectator 
will probably be distracted by the intellectual bizarrerie which is 
an essential feature of the production. He will be upset by the 
rival hurdy-gurdies competing in the orchestra, he will think 
that the black wall-paper is going a little too far, and he will 
simply laugh at the grotesquely wooden gestures of M. 
Nijinsky. But at a second performance, perhaps, these 
assailing impressions will retreat from the immediate fore- 
ground, and he will discover that these “burlesque scenes in 
four tableaux” are serious and even grim. He will then 
understand, too, how far the ballet has travelled since the 
days of Gautier’s Gizelle and Tchaikowsky’s Lac des Cygnes, 
and he will wonder how much further it is to travel in the 
future. B, 


BOOKS. 


WITH TURK AND BULGAR.* 

OF these two books Major Lionel James's, although it is cast 
in an unambitious mould, is much the more important. In 
his book we have comment on the Balkan war which is not 
only relevant but authoritative, for Major James, the well- 
known correspondent of the Times, must have seen as many 
campaigns us any Englishman living, and he has watched 
them all with a soldier's eye. As everyone knows, the corre- 
spondents with both sides in the Balkan war were not allowed 
to see much of the fighting. Major James has preferred, 
therefore, not to attempt a serious narrative of the extraordinary 
struggle which practically swept the Turk out of Europe. With 
the gaiety, good humour, and unerring faculty of telling a story 
which notoriously belong to the author of On the Heels of De 
Wet, he describes the adventures of himself and his fellow 
correspondents with headings to his chapters that suggest 
a day of indifferent sport in the hunting field. But when we 
come to his description of the glimpses of the fighting which 
he had at Lule Burgas and Tchatalja, we can only regret that 
he was unable to see more, for all that he says is most 
illuminating. 

Lieutenant Wagner, the author of the other book, became 
famous during the war as the only correspondent who was 
able to send regular and prompt accounts of the fighting. 
Newspaper readers will remember that for knowledge of the 
war they were dependent day after day on the telegrams 
which reached the Vienna Reichspost, These despatches 
appeared to be brilliant at the time because they were 
successful. They were incomparable because there was 
nothing with which to compare them. Later on, the other 
correspondents began to tell their readers that the dispatches 
of Herr Wagner were composed from official information 
supplied by the Bulgarian General Staff, who used Herr 
Wagner asa means of making known to the world what it 
was convenient to them to have believed at the moment. 
These correspondents alleged that Herr Wagner had seen 
little or none of the fighting, but had remained at the rear. If 
Herr Wagner really consented to become in this way the 
mouthpiece of the Bulgarian General Staff it would have 
been wiser for him, one thinks, to admit it quite frankly. 
It was something after all to have been accorded advan- 
tages and privileges that made his newspaper and himself 
famous. But it may be said that it was a necessary part 
of his bargain—if such there was—with the Bulgarian Staff 
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that he should write as if he was always at the front. In his 
book Herr Wagner emphatically declares that his successes 
over his rivals were genuine, and were solely due to his 
superior management of the business of a war correspondent, 
He writes very mysteriously of some secret mission which he 
undertook (apparently during certain days in which his rivals 
particularly wish to have his movements explained), but the 
nature of which he is “not yet at liberty to disclose.” We 
cannot attempt to decide the question between Herr Wagner 
and his critics, and we have no wish whatever to impugn his 
good faith. On the assumption, however, that he saw all that he 
described in his despatches, we must say that we are greatly 
disappointed by his book. We should have expected to find 
the deep impressions of one conscious of having succeeded in 
seeing what many others had attempted but failed to see. We 
find nothing of the sort. There is a good deal of interest about 
the history of Bulgaria and the origins of the war, anda good deal 
quoted from other authorities, but hardly anything that could 
make us feel that we were seeing through the eyes of a man 
who beheld one of the most astonishing campaigns in history. 
Vague general terms about carnage and heroism do very well 
in telegrams, because the picture may have to be conveyed in 
the fewest possible number of words, but in a book where the 
author has been able to write more expansively and at leisure 
we expect something different. The whole thing is pro- 
vokingly flat compared with the work of Major James, who 
professes to have seen very much less, 

There is one glaring conflict of evidence between the two 
books. Herr Wagner speaks of the river at Tehorlu being 
red with blood, and of its being dammed for Cays after the 
fighting with dead bodies, According to Major James there 
was no serious fighting at the Tchorlu river. Nor could the 
water have been dammed with dead bodies, as the bed of the 
river, according to his account, was dry. If the issue depends 
upon the credibility of the witnesses, we can only say for 
ourselves that we do not hesitate on which correspondent to 
pin our faith. 

Major James’s narrative of the difficulties of a modern 
war correspondent is delightfully entertaining from beginning 
to end. We advise everyone to make the acquaintance of 
the Centurion (who is the author himself), the Dumpling, 
the Innocent, Jew’s Harp Senior, Jew’s Harp Junior, the 
Diplomat, and the rest. In Thrace petrol for motor-cars 
spelled success. There was little to be had, and when found 
and bought it had to be nursed and saved like some priceless 
liquor, which indeed is what it was. When the Dumpling 
made a corner in petrol at Rodosto he achieved what was, 
properly understood, one of the journalistic feats of the war. 
But we must leave this side of the book and turn to the 
purely military aspects. 

The general impression we receive is that there was no 
universal rout of the Turks such as was described in the 
Reichspost telegrams. Half-trained troops undoubtedly fled 
in utter panic, and there was an enormous stream of civilian 
fugitives, but the better-trained soldiers retired as decently as 
any troops in the world would have done on empty stomachs, 
The Bulgarians, we are told, thanked God that the Turks 
attempted no real resistance at Tchorlu. Although there was 
no serious resistance to the Bulgarians between Lule Burgas 
and Tchatalja it took the Bulgarians fourteen days to advance 
from the one point to the other. Of course, Major James 
does not attempt to explain away the Bulgarian victories or 
unfairly to diminish the enormeus credit which is justly due 
to the heroic victors, but he does protest against the belief 
that there was anything like universal rout. The Turks were 
defeated partly because of a lamentable administrative failure, 
and partly because untrained men were expected to do the 
work of trained men. There is an astonishing account of the 
raw troops hurrying down to Constantinople, having lost both 
arms and honour, yet careless of both, and reinforcements 
marching north on the sameroad and making no effort whatever 
to check or rally the skulkers. We mentioned once in the 
Spectator a statement that when the Young Turks accom. 
plished their revolution in 1908 they dismissed a large 
number of old-fashioned officers whom they regarded as 
insufficiently intellectual for the new régime, and we attri- 
buted the failure in the war partly to this causé. In several 
passages Major James confirms this. The young intellectuals 
who replaced the sound old regimental! officers did not and 
could not train their men, 
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words, As regards the famous French gun used by the 
Bulgarians he says :— 

“Much has been written concerning the superiority of the 
French guns with which the Bulgarian army is supplied, A great 
deal of this is wild writing inspired by the sentimental feeling 
that French war material is superior to that of Germany. The 
Centurion, who watched the artillery practice closely, formed 
no such high opinion of the Schneider-Canet field-pieces, as 
demonstrated by the practice which the Bulgarian gunners made 
with them at the battle of Lule Burgas. Instead of pushing their 
batteries up to ranges from which it should have been possible 
to whip the enemy out of its cover, they were content with the 
practice they could make at distances which were often barely 
effective. Nor did they seem to fuse their shrapnel with a true 
gunner’s instinct; they only seemed to burst it low by accident. 
They must have fired at the battle of Lule Burgas thousands of 
rounds that burst so high that the result was purely innocuous. 
It must not be thought from this that the Turkish artillery fire 
was superior to that of the Bulgarians. The service of the Turkish 
batteries, generally speaking, was not so bad. Their chief trouble 
seemed to lie in defective ammunition and inability to protect 
their batteries from falling into the hands of the enemy.” 
Writing of the Turkish cavalry he sets forth the opinion of 
Ismail Hakki, whom he accompanied once on a recon- 
naissance :— 

“He traced the indifferent handling of the cavalry to the German 
instructors. ‘If you want to know anything abont cavalry in 
Europe,’ he said, his eyes gleaming in the light of the logs with 
the fire of the true cavalryman, ‘you should not go to Germany, 
but to France. Cavalry work is not in our days a matter of weight 
and masses! It is a question of finesse, No German understands 
finesse, while every Frenchman is an adept in it. Look what has 
happened to our cavalry here in this campaign. It has all the 
time been bundled about from place to place in the pretence 
that it was looking for an opportunity to charge the enemy. 
Where do you find an enemy’s cavalry? Is it behind your own 
infantry? What has Salih Pasha done with his fine division ? 
In twenty days of war he has reduced its effectives by fifty per cent. 
Does he ever spare his horses? The men rarely dismount during 
the day, and have never off-saddled at night. How has he done 
protection duties? Has he detached independent squadrons 
while he was resting the remainder of his forees? Has he ever 
practised his men in defending or taking a position dismounted ? 
I know that he has not. It can almost be said that these men do 
not know how to dismount or to unsling their carbines, He has been 
content to work his horses to death up hill and down dale well out 
of range of any circumstances that could be turned into military 
utility. This is a scathing criticism. The Centurion did not 
know how far Ismail was justified in placing the responsibility with 
the German instructors. The question is whether these German 
instructors had had an opportunity of really instructing the Turks. 
Is it possible to break down the inveterate conceit of the Tartar 
mind and make it receptive of instruction? Did the German 
officers set about their duties with enthusiasm, or were they just 
wasters from the Prussian service attracted by the shimmer of 
piastres? These are questions which the Centurion was not 
competent to answer, but he could endorse every word of the 
trictures which Ismail passed upon the Independent Cavalry 
Division that finally marched through the Tchatalja lines and was 
sent to recuperate at the Sweet Waters. The veterinary hospital 
at Daud Pasha was a sight warranted to break most cavalrymen’s 
hearts. The Turkish horse soldier, officer and mas, knows nothing 
and cares less about horse mastership.” 

Major James was not at all impressed by the conduct of 
the Bulgarian attack on the Tchatalja lines. He saw a futile 
infantry attack over ground that had not been reconnoitred. 
But he admits that perhaps the Bulgarians intended nothing 
more than a demonstration to warn the Government at 
Constantinople that they would come on if necessary. 

Finally we must quote what Major James says with 
manifest earnestness of the lessons of the war, so far as they 
may be applied to onrselves. He thinks we are in no danger 
of an administrative failure. The way in which our system, 
designed for an expeditionary force of about fifty thousand 
men, was expanded without difficulty in South Africa to deal 
with over two hundred thousand was most reassuring. Where 
he thinks we are in the direst danger of breaking down when 
we meet ascientific enemy is in the training of all the men who 
are outside the regular army. He says :— 

“They [the Turks] plumed themselves in the stupid belief that 
asa fighting race they possessed some occult superiority before 
which their Balkan enemies were bound to crumble. In this 
belief they were encouraged, how sincerely it is not known, by 
some of the best military thought in Europe. In this spirit of 
confidence they fell into the error, which is so common in nations 
where self-confidence is a malady, that, given a small steel-point 
of efficiently trained troops, it is possible to fill up numbers with 
the partially trained; that after the first clash of arms, given a 
martial race, there is time and opportunity to fashion the pig-iron 
behind the first line into serviceable steel. Never was there a 
greater fallacy. Never in the history of war has the danger of 
employing inefficiently trained and indifferently officered troops 
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been more poignantly demonstrated. Take, for instance, the 
pathetic picture of the defeat of the left wing of the Turkish 
armies in Thrace, Here you had the First Army Corps and the 
Fourth Army Corps, with the initial nucleus of their battalions 
formed by the inclusion of all their first-class Redifs. These were 
the only soldiers of any quality in the empire. This ban of 
Redifs had practically been absorbed into the first line owing to 
the many difficulties in which the Ottoman Empire had been 
embroiled since the Young Turks had entered on their 
fatal endeavour to run the constitutional steam roller over 
the empire’s many dissenting nationalities. These skeleton 
battalions had to be brought up to strength, not only by 
enrolment of second-class reservists with but a shadow of train- 
ing, but also with men who had been taught the manual and 
firing exercises for the first time within a fortnight of their march- 
ing to meet the enemy. What was the result? At the first 
demonstration of faulty tactical leading with its attendant punish- 
ment, these undisciplined soldiers forgot the hereditary qualities 
of their fathers; forgot their vaunted courage as a fighting race, 
and casting away their-arms, fled like a flock of harried sheep from 
the exaggerated terrors of the enemy they had led themselves to 
believe that they despised. . . . There is a trenchant lesson in this 
pathetic history to all self-confident nations, who, like the British 
people and the citizens of the United States of America, think 
that, in modern conditions, it is possible hurriedly to develop the 
raw fighting material of the nation behind a small highly trained 
professional army. Let the writer force upon those optimistic 
theorists who persist in the advocacy of this fallacy that there is 
nothing more dangerous in the world than the belief that a small 
leaven of men experienced in the arts of war can, upon an 
emergency, immediately create from the masses of the people 
armies that are competent to cross bayonets with an instructed 
foe. The machinery of modern war will plough through the 
armies thus improvised with the same irresistible ease as the share 
of the steam plough turns its furrows. There is no short cut to 
military efficiency. The nation which, like the Turk, believes 
that it can improvise at the eleventh hour will as surely suffer ite 
battles of Yenidje and Lule Burgas. It will be fortunate if, like 
the Turk, it has in front of it an enemy as devoid of national 
resources and competency for sustaining war as were the Balkan 
Allies. These are not the thoughts of a visionary who has just 
participated in a first campaign. They are the convictions of one 
who, not devoid of military training himself, has had for twenty 
years an unexampled opportunity of studying modern armies in 
the field.” 





FRANCIS PAGET.* 

Ir is a question only to be decided by the result, whether a 
man’s life should be written by a near relative. There are 
obvious reasons against such a choice, and as a rule they are 
reasons which may fairly be taken as decisive. Impartiality 
and a just sense of proportion are merits which are almost 
essential to a good biography, and close kinsmanship does not 
always secure them. But the rule has its exceptions, and 
Mr. Stephen Paget's Life of his brother, the late Bishop of 
Oxford, is one of them. Francis Paget was a man who 
needed, if he was to be known at his best, some admission 
into the intimacy of family life. He filled great posts, and 
filled them worthily. He was a theological professor in a 
famous University, the dean of a great college, the bishop 
of an important see, and to each of these various duties he 
gave his whole mind. But if we had had only the picture of 
his official career we should have gained but an imperfect idea 
of the man. His gaiety, his humour, his happy wit, came out 
only in his familiar intercourse with those whom he knew best, 
and we suspect that to some readers who knew and valued 
him as a teacher, an adviser, even as a ruler, there is much 
in this volume which will be new to them and will help them 
to understand him better. 

Francis Paget was singularly fortunate in his father, It 
needed but the very slightest acquaintance with Sir James 
Paget to understand in some degree the depth and thorough- 
ness of his character and the influence he was likely to have 
over the formation of a boy’s mind. Mr. Stephen Paget 
regrets that his brother should have been, in 2 very thorough 
sense, 

“‘a London child.’ His surroundings made him more solemn 
than was good for him. . . . Even in play he tended to solemnity ; 
there was a skull in the children’s little museum of curiosities 
and he gave a lecture on it toa nursery audience, the first of all 
his many lectures, standing on tiptoe to reach it on the nursery. 
table. ‘Gentlemen, the object before us is a specimen of the 
human skull.’” 

But there are not many traces of this temperament in bis 
letters, and the contrast between the surroundings of his life 
in Henrietta Street, when his father’s life was full of financial 
anxieties, and those in Harewood Place—when “ the anxiety 
and want of money were at anend; ” when“ each year beat the 
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record in social and intellectual distinction; ‘ when the 
home life was going full speed abead, every day of the 
holidays bringing pleasure to him”—helped the son 
to understand better the noble simplicity of the father’s 
nature and his capacity alike for adversity and prosperity. 
His admiration for the attainments that were the mere 
by-products of the great surgeon’s mind—for “the habit 
of theological reading” which Sir James had “kept up, in 





such time as he could win for it out of the stress 
of practice and correspondence,” and for the “two deeper 
habits ” of reverence and devotion—show how large a part his 
appreciation of his father had in the shaping of his own 
character. If he had been more away from home during 
these first years, the intimacy between the two might have 
been less full and constant, and the loss would have been 
great. 

At thirteen Paget went to Shrewsbury, and Shrewsbury, 
though he began badly, and one of his early letters home | 
“was sowild that his people came tearing home from | 
Innsbruck, travelling night and day,” put into him “self- | 
confidence, ambition, and the enjoyment of accurate work.” 
In the end his scholarship was a part of himself. He dropped 
into Greek and Latin in his familiar letters; he made puns in | 
them—Prout fuit Prout fecit was his suggested inscription | 
for a well restored by his friend Dr. Prout. He was always 
grateful to his old school, because it was there that he learned 
that habit of industry which never left him. How high even his | 
early idea of work was may be gathered from a letter to one of 
his pupils, when ona reading party, who Lad, as Paget thought, 
fallen short in this way. “Going in for honours must mean | 
a difference both in the amount and in the manner of one’s 
work ; one must do more and do it more keenly, really urging | 
oneself at the work, throwing oneself into it and making it one’s 
own—thiuking about it sometimes when one is not doing it, and 
thinking of nothing else when one is.” This was his own rule 
throughout his life, but we may be permitted to doubt whether 
in his episcopate it proved a rule that was wholly wise. It is 
excellent when the end is the mastery of a subject, but in the 
business of administration there is danger that it may exhaust 
the worker, with no corresponding benefit to those for 
whom he works. Twelve years before he became a bishop 
he writes to Mr. A. J. Butler: “I have always had a great 
respect for Gallio. I am sure thet he would have seen at 
once that the Public Worship Regulation Act is a most 
unstatesmanlike measure; and certainly he would have used | 
a ‘short and easy method of dealing’ with the Bishop of | 
Lincoln's prosecutors.” <A little of the Gallio temperament 
might have prolonged Paget’s life and not lessened his usefulness. 
He need not then have written as he once did: “I just stumble 
on from day to day, behindband with all work, finding hardly 
any time to read or think.” 

No doubt the care of a great diocese is a very great 
burden, but it will not be better borne by setting no 
limits to the bishop’s labour. This is specially true when 
a great part of the work has to be done by correspondence. 
Paget's letters were remarkable for their fullness, for 
their careful choice of expression, even for a certain elaborate- 
ness in their handwriting. It might sometimes happen 
that the recipient of them was aman convinced at starting 
that he was right, more and more wedded to that opinion 
as the correspondence went on, and with unlimited time 
to give to his share in it. What stood for intellectual 
pleasure to him meant exhaustion of mind and body to the 
bishop, and of useful result the crop so gained was likely 
to be small. Gallio would have managed business of this 
kind a good deal better, und we are forced to regret that 
the bishop should ever have forgotten, as we must suppose 
that he did, his earlier estimate of him. Nor was this 
the only way in which Paget’s absorption in administrative 
work inade him less useful than he would otherwise have been. 

"It shortened both the time and the strength which but for 
this he would have had to give to work more important in | 
itself and equally episcopal inits nature. In the interesting and 
appreciative introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
which is prefixed to this volume we read of the value of 
Paget’s “central work and influence,” of the “invaluable gift 
of making one want to agree with him” which gave him “a 
front-rank place” in Convocation, of his value as a colleague 
in counsel. “I doubt,” says the Archbishop, “whether a 
single week passed in which he and I failed to interchange 
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| are, he ought to possess somewhat exceptional gifts. 


| grown curious even about “ housemasters.” 


| sadly out of date. 


opinion by letter or talk upon some matter calling for action 
or argument or elucidation.” If Paget had done nothing 
more than what is here indicated he would have been no idle 
bishop; and when we remember that all this was merely an 
addition to his diocesan work; that the problems arising out 
of this diocesan work sometimes gave him anxiety so deep that 
the archbishop has seen “the tears standing in his eyes” as he 
debated them with himself; and that to some men not less 
conscientious than himself these difficulties would have seemed 
matters on which bishop and incumbent might reasonably have 
agreed to differ, it is difficult not to wish that the sensitiveness 
which was one of Paget’s chief charms in private intercourse 
had been less developed in his official life. 

One of his many activities is not mentioned by Mr. Stephen 
Paget, but it is worth recording, because it stood altogether 
outside his usual work. During the years of his Regius 
Professorship (1885-91) he wrote leaders in the Guardian on 
most of the ecclesiastical events of the time. 





A HOUSEMASTER’S LETTERS.* 
TuHose who read Defoe in their youth may perhaps recall 
an illustration of the King of Brobdingnag studying Gulliver 
curiously under a magnifying glass. And fifty years ago—as, 
indeed, throughout history—the ordinary schoolmaster was 
regarded in a not very dissimilar manner. Sometimes, indeed, 
a headmaster might be called “a big man,” or even made a 
bishop, but the general sort were esteemed on the whole as 
pygmies, looked up to possibly by boys, but looked down on 
by those of full stature. Of late, however, education has 
become almost a fashionable topic, and there has been a 
tendency to make much of pedagogues, or rather of their 
calling, so that no one would venture openly to term it, as 
Jvhnson did, “a mean employment.” Society, indeed, might 


| still be shocked to see the nume of a mere schoolmaster in 


a list of Birthday honours, and the author of this volume is 


| too romantic when he makes a friend “who in the last Con- 
| servative Government had a place in the Cabinet” say with 
| reference to his choice of a political career, “ How foolish 


was I, how ignorant! ... It was you who chose well, not I.” 
Ex-Ministers who regret that they are not “ housemasters” 
are still far to seek; but there does, we think, exist a vague 
feeling that in a perfect State the place occupied by the 
schoolmaster would be a high one, and that, even as things 
Of any 
true conception of the teacher as one who practises that 
special form of poctry which consists in the “ making,” not 
of verses, but of men, there is, perhaps, as yet little sign, 
nor is the nation yet fully alive to the need for what 
Ruskin calls “the manufacturing souls of a good quality.” 
But there is, we think, a rnde sense that schoolmasters ought 
tu be more interesting persons than they have been held 
to be, and the existence of the present volume seems to 
establish the fact. A few years ago its title would have 
scared every publisher in London, but now the world has 
It is willing, or 
rather anxious, to learn what they have to say, and that is 
in itself a stage of progress. For although what Aristotle 


| would call “the proper excellence” of a schoolmaster has 


nothing to do with housekeeping, yet it is something that we 
should begin to inquire what his merits qua housemaster 
ought to be. In the past they have been frequently identified 


| with those of a superior hotel-keeper who understands what 
| genteel folk look for in the way of food, amusement, sanita- 


tion, and social environment. Nor is this conception less 
prevalent to-day. Indeed, in the general catering depart- 
ment more is required from the housemaster than ever, and 
the maxim ‘‘Spartam nactus es, hance exorna” bas become 
But on the other hand there is, we think, 
a growing belief that it is the work of the man himself, not 
that of his cook or matron, which gives his chief value to a 
housemaster, and that, though “serving tables” may be a 
necessity, the true purpose of his ministry is to be sought 
elsewhere. 

But in what does that true purpose and excellence consist ? 
No question can be more interesting, for if, as is here stated, 
“a boy who, at nineteen, can rule a house at a public 
school, at fifty can rule a nation,” surely the permanent 
ruler of such a house should himself possess the arcana imperit 
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to a singular degree. Unhappily, however, “ R. C. T.”—for so 
he signs himself—seems unwilling to disclose them. He is 
“an enthusiast” about the art of housemastership, and we 
gather that he governs his house successfully, for sometimes 
he only accepts entries “ provisionally, on the waiting-list,” 
but how he secures success is hardly clear. For example, he 
relates at length how when he finds two boys “ scuffling” out- 
side his room he bids them “retire to their study and cool 
their ardour and improve their acquaintance with the classics 
by writing out the first two odes of the fourth.book of 
Horace,” after which, he says, “I withdrew to my room, 
closed the door, and as I heard their quietened foot- 
steps retreating in the distance thanked God for their 
noise in the passage, for their high spirits, for the 
flush of health on their cheeks, and for placing my lot among 
such creatures, who are nearer to the angels in heaven than 
any other beings upon earth.” It is no doubt a touching story, 
and it is pleasant to see the old legend, “ Non Angli sed angeli,” 
ina new dress, but the reader may, perhaps, inquire what prac- 
tical purpose was served either by the emotion of the master 
or by the two boys writing out that famous apostrophe to love, 
which begins “ Intermiesa, Venus, diu Rursus bella moves.” And 
indeed “ A Housemaster ” seemsthroughout to beone of the most 
aimless and discursive of men. He writes one letter to “ The 
Young Man”—the young man will live “in Whitehall Court ” 
and“ have an excellent valet” —dissuading him from going to 
the Bar, because “ it is difficult to conceive that the pleading 
of the wrong ... does not leave on the pleader some mark,” 
and from entering Parliament, because “the people has tried 
Parliament and found it wanting.” He writes another on 
“ Sermons to Boys,” in which he asks for a form of address 
“which, as the fellows say, ‘bucked themup’”; and another 
on the advantages of a classical education, in which he 
demolishes “Sir Wormold Denton, of Uxbridge Hall, Gore- 
bridge,” who is a “ blatant and barefaced” advocate of the 
“yseful.” Or he warns “A Fond Parent” that in his house 
“hors d’eeuvre and savouries do not occur in the same dinner, 
and water is drunk in preference (sic) to Veuve Cliquot 1900,” 
or he discusses “The Duties of Wealth,” or “ Marriage” 
—the letter begins “My Dear Peter, Goin and win her! ”— 
or “The Young Minister.” Indeed, he writes chiefly about 
everything but his own business, except in one “long letter” 
addressed to a young man who had been placed in his 
house as “Junior Tutor,” in which he says that he will 
“not enthuse” about him, but “suspend judgment until 
you have been with us at least a couple of years,’ meantime 
“maintaining a critical attitude,” and giving him much sound, 
but also much curious, advice. He bids him, for example, 
remember that he is “entering upon duties which in the eyes 
of Earth and Heaven are of supreme importance,” and then 
adds, “You know how the Greeks viewed such work,” 
forgetting how thrashing a schoolmaster tickled the Athenian 
mind just as it did John Browdie’s; how the proverb, “ He is 
either dead or keeping school,” indicates the Greek view of 
their position; or the ascription of every absurd anecdote to 
sxoraotixds tes Shows the Greek estimate of their intelligence. 
Or, again, he urges him “to keep a guard over his temper,” 
for “the schoolmaster who loses that loses all,” although, 
perhaps, the being who never lost his temper with boys might 
be justly accounted aut deus aut demon, and, as a matter of 
authentic fact, the man who most often did so was at once the 
greatest und the best-loved classical teacher of the last century. 
Or, lastly, he recommends this unhappy youth to study “for a 
genial essay Lamb's Old and New Schoolmaster, for sound 
knowledge Benson’s Schoolmaster”—the two works come in 
immediate sequence—and we can only imagine that if the 
“Junior Tutor” had any sense of incongruity he would 
mutter to himself “ Solventur risu tabulae,” and, at any hazard, 
forthwith cancel his engagement. For ourselves, indeed, we 
must confess to having taken up this book with much interest 
and read it with a disappointment which is all the greater 
because it appears to owe its origin to a letter on “ The Educa- 
tion of Parents” which was published in these columns, and 
brought its author “a somewhat unexpected correspondence 
+ .and the opportunities of writing at greater length.” That 
letter, which dealt with the importance of a mother keeping in 
close touch with her son’s life, was, we still think, excellent 
and interesting. But to write a volume of letters, each about 
twenty pages long, is a very differént task. There is nothing 
more difficult than to discuss a great theme under the form of 











an imaginary and obviously impossible correspondence, while 
in addition the Housemaster seems only partially to under- 
stund the real importance of his subject. He bas thought 
much about bis work, he makes many just and admirable 
remarks, and he is obviously in earnest; but he continually 
wanders away into topics, we think, of only secondary 
concern. In his anxiety to show that “the schoolmaster is 
alive to the problems which confront the age” he loses all 
real grip of the one problem which confronts himself, and on 
which he ought to speak as an expert, while, worst of all, he 
is ominously silent on the topic about which schoolmasters 
ought to be, though they rarely are, most enthusiastic and 
most eloquent. For the most obvious truths are often the 
most neglected, nor has any truth been more often forgotten 
in our great schools than that the proper business of a teacher 
is to teach ; and although “ R. C. T.” makes a careful analysis of 
“167 men” who formed “ the school cricket and football teams 
for the years 1890 to 1900,” and with whom “for two or three 
years sport was the most important element in their lives,” in 
order to show that all but three were successes in after life, he 
fails to give any corresponding list of those who won scholar- 
ships during the same period and ventured to set learning 
on an equality with games; nor is anything said anywhere 
about the hard and unrecognized labours of the class-room. 
And yet surely here is the very bane of our great schools. 
The love of learning is treated in them as a thing of least 
value. Headmasters count it their chief praise to be called 
“ organizers ”; housemasters exhibit a large sympathy with 
everything but the pursuit of knowledge; and the mere 
teacher, as he is always the worst-paid, is also becoming the 
least-honoured member of his profession. And as a necessary 
consequence men who have the capacity to become great 
teachers are to-day steadily refusing to enter on a calling in 
which their high gifts are consistently undervalued and con- 
temned. The intellectual life of our public schools is being 
pinched and starved; and while this is so they can never 
worthily fulfil the great trust committed to them by the 
nation. But on that supreme topic the author of this book, 
“careful” as he is “and troubled about many things,” has 
nothing whatever to communicate. 





MORS MORSITANS.* 

Tue study of insects, like the study of plants, has advanced 
from the methods of collection, classification, and description 
to the methods of biological and experimental research. 
Collections of butterflies and moths, collections of dried 
plants, are of value not ‘‘in themselves,” but as a sort of 
illustrated guide toward the life which they have lost. 
Indeed, for the last quarter of a century entomology has 
been racing ahead: the whole world has been talking about 
insect-borne diseases. In 1900 the old entomology turned 
its face to the wall, and died; and the new entomology was 
born. That was the year Sambon and Low, and 
Manson and Warren, proved, by self-experiment, that Ano- 
pheles conveys malaria from man to man: it was the year, 
also, when the American Commission proved, by self-experi- 
ment, that Stegomyia conveys yellow fever from man to man. 
The record of the work done since 1900 is a book of golden 
deeds, one of the hundred best books; and, for all that bas 
yet been done, the work is still in the making. 

A very important Parliamentary Paper has lately been 
published, on the past and present objects of the Entomo- 
logical Research Committee; with a correspondence between 
Lord Cromer and Mr. Lewis Harcourt, a lecture by Mr. 
Maxwell Lefroy on Applied Entomology, and a report of a 
Conference beld in 1911 at the Colonial Office. 

This Committee was appointed by Lord Crewe in 1909, “ for 
the development of entomological research in the British 
Colonies and Protectorates in East and West Africa.” It sets 
itself, as Lord Cromer says, who is its Chairman, “to stimu- 
late an interest in the study and observation of insects in 
general, and of noxious insects in particular, throughout the 
Colonies, and thus gradually to organize a band of collectors 
and observers who will accumulate the information needed to 
enable the various administrations to cope with the numerous 
insect pests which cause disease and death amongst human 
beings and animals, or devastate the crops.” It began its good 


when 
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works by sending out Mr. Neave and Dr. Simpson “to traverse 


the whole of the British Colonies and Protectorates in Tropical 
Africa, and, wherever they could find any official or other 
resident who desired to interest himself in these matters, to 
supply him with the necessary apparatus for the work, and to 
give such practical instruction as might be desired.” Thanks 
to these two gentlemen, there are now some fifty resident collec- 
tors in Tropical Africa; and, by the end of September, 1911, the 
Committee had received collections amounting to about 190,000 
insects, “of which no less than 56,000 were actual or potential 
disease-carriers.” By the help of the authorities and the 
experts of the Natural History Museum, these great collec- 
tions have been housed, identified, arranged, and recorded; 
numed sets of blood-sucking insects have been presented to 
twenty public institutions; other specimens have been sent 
to medical and civil officers in our African Colonies and 
Protectorates; and lectures have been instituted at the 
London and Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine and 
elsewhere. A quarterly journal, the Bulletin of Entomolo- 
gical Research, is published by the Committee, under the 
editorship of Mr. Guy Marshall, and has been of great 
value. The Committee have also given assistance to research 
in Egypt and in Zanzibar. By the generosity of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, three students have been sent out to the United 
States—(Bureau of Entomology, Washington: director, Dr. 
LL. O. Howard)—for the purpose of receiving “a thorongh 
training in the practical methods of dealing with noxious 
insects on a large scale which have been successfully applied 
in that country”; and a fourth student has been sent from 
sritish Guiana. 

The great collections at the Natural History Museum, 
under the care of Mr. Austen, are a fine sight—the whole 
regiments of mosquitoes and tse-tse flies, arranged with 
exquisite neatness, creatures so small that one can hardly 
believe them able to convey diseases. 

In March, 1911, at the College of Science and Technology, 
Mr. Maxwell Lefroy, Imperial Entomologist for India, gave 
the first of a series of lectures on “ Applied Entomology,” 
“with special reference to the application of the science to 
agriculture, commerce, medicine, and sanitation.” In this 
admirable lecture he puts clearly the profound influence of 
insects over the affairs of man. Doubtless, from a very wide 
point of view, this world could not get on without them. 
But, from the personal point of view, the value of their honey, 
beeswax, shellac, and other minor industries, is a poor set-off 
to the losses which they bring to our crops and harvests—our 
wheat, cotton, potatoes, vines, apples, and peurs—every crop 
has its pests; and there are such pests as locusts, which attack 
not one crop but well-nigh all. 

“T will quote a case,” says Mr. Lefroy, “ where we have definite 
figures. In 1905 the cotton crop failed over 700,000 acres in the 


Punjab; eight districts reported no yield at all, four reported a | frequently 


quarter crop,and one acrop a trifle over a half. In 1906 we 
adopted three remedies, impressing them on the cultivators with 
all the resources of Government, but not actually spending any 
large sums of money. One remedy was a failure, two were 
successful. In 1906 the districts that had no yield in 1905 
reported an average of 53 per cent.; those with a quarter yield 
reported 62 per cent. ; and a loss of two-and-a-half million pounds 
sterling was reduced to one of only seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in the next year; and the crop has since been 
normal.” 

THe goes on to speak of the losses from insect pests among 
sheep. and cattle, and the loss of stores by the ravages of 
weevils, flour-moths, ants, and beetles. Then he comes to the 
insects which convey disease and death straight to man. Not 
that we can draw a hard and fast line between deaths from 
failure of a cotton crop and deaths from disease: “ You take 
my life when you do take the means whereby I live.” Still, 
it is the insect-borne diseases, which seem even more terrible 
than insect-borne starvation: it is malaria, yellow fever, 
filariasis, plague, sleeping sickness, kala azar, and so forth. 
Over these Mr. Lefroy rises to passion :— 

“Tf it is bad for Europeans, it is worse for natives. Since 
plague recommenced in India, in 1896, seven millions of people 
have died ; people living in small houses, with little idea of sanita- 
tion, with small means, and no power of understanding what plague 
was or how it came. What precautions can they take against 
fleas, or how can they leave their homes and their work if rats 
begin to die round them? It is the same with malaria. In a bad 
season, a3 in the Punjab in 1908, and Behar in 1909, the mortality 
in the villages from malaria was truly awful. The mosquitoes can 
get to them and bite them: the one man who starts the infection 
may be the means of infecting scores of others, and so long as the 








mosquitoes last the epidemic continues unchecked. I wish I could 
paint a real picture of what these insect-borne diseases mean jp 
the tropics, and of the wastage of life they entail.” 

Finally, he speaks of those perils which are impending over 
the world :— 

“What does the future hold for us,in this respect? Sleeping 

sickness has come into great prominence in the last few years, 
mainly because the areas in which the Glossina flies occur haye 
been opened up, and the disease has now affected persons not 
immune to it who were formerly not in reach of the infection: the 
opening-up has increased the range of the disease. What is 
going to happen in the future as the tropics are opened up and 
rapid communication established to fresh tropical areas? Are we 
going to get more and more diseases communicated by insects, 
now confined to tropical jungles, but brought within our range by 
increasing means of communication? Is the yellow fever going 
to reach Indo-China and India, for instance, by means of infected 
mosquitoes carried by ships from the Panama Canal when that ig 
opened ?” 
Against these perils it is plain that all countries must work 
together. And at the Conference held on June 14th, 
1911, at the Colonial Office, a scheme was set going for 
Imperial co-ordination, “to prevent the spread by insects of 
diseases both in animals and plants to the various Dominions 
and States of the Empire.” This now is become the geeat 
work of the Entomological Research Committee—that it 
should receive and give information throughout the Empire 
as to the world-wide harm done by insects to the wealth of 
nations and the health of nations. 

‘he organizing of this great work, the establishment of 
Central Institute, and the training of men for the work, cannot 
be accomplished without funds. And here is a fine oppor- 
tunity for wise and far-sighted giving. What better use 
could a rich man find for £1,000 than to give it toward 
staving off the wreckage of crops and harvests, and the 
diseases of animals and of man? 





MACREADY.* 
MacrEApy’s diaries from the year 1833 to 1851 fill 1,010 pages 
—two large, stout volumes! Mr. William Toynbee writes a 
brief preface, well worth reading, to this mass of printed 
matter. Why an editor, evidently capable of brevity himself, 
did not boil down and condense these diaries the reader will 
be at a loss to understand. 

Macready was a busy man, and he lived at top speed. 
These entries are mostly brief records of how he spent his 
day: what plays he rehearsed, what parts he played, whom 
he met, what arrangements he made, and what exaspera- 
tions and checks he endured, They are written quickly 
and clearly; but even when he is writing about his 
own feelings he does not trouble to be graphic or precise. 
“Rose with uneasy thoughts and in a very disturbed 
of mind” is the kind of entry which occurs 
In these diaries we certainly get a complete 
picture of the man; but the editor might have, and ought 
to have, saved us the trouble of reading so much, The 
impression we get is that of a man who is certainly an artist. 
Though Macready shows himself throughout abnormally 
sensitive to praise and blame from critics, he never ceases 
to ask himself if he has played well or badly, and he never 
believes any criticism but his own. This sensitiveness to the 
opinion of others he concealed, or partially concealed, behind 
a manner which was alternately aloof or truculent. “But one 
subject seems to fill my mind” (how he stands in the eyes of 
others, he means); “ sorrowand shame alternately depress and 
agitate my heart. When I think of those who might have 
been disposed to esteem me and those whose esteem I coveted, 
Isink at once into despondency; when the thought of any 
proud and fastidious person eccurs to me, I feel that 


state 


I have no longer the power to repel his insolence 
with a lofty and unaltered brow.’ That passage is 


extremely characteristic. The maintenance of “a lofty and 
unaltered brow” was Macready’s constant aim; and, in so far 
as a being of quivering sensibility can preserve such an atti- 
tude, he succeeded; but it made him most unhappy. He was 
always on his guard against insolence, and uncommonly 
prompt to forestall it. We see him, therefore, as a man 
quarrelsome and exacting towards his eqr ils and dependents, 
formal and proud towards those whose good opinion he 
coveted. His profession made him miserable, because as an 
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actor he was not the “social equal” of men of intellect and 
yefinement in other walks of life, to whom he was naturally 
attracted—at least, he suspected he was not regarded by them 
asan equal. Yet he loved acting asa born painter loves his 
art. His profession was therefore to him a source both of 
torment and of deep satisfaction. No man could have relished 
more the public triumphs of an actor; but it was with the 
gusto of a man who has dominated an enemy, and extorted 
respect and admiration which is only his due, that he came 
forward and bowed to applause. The savagery with which 
he would turn upon his colleagues was the expression 
of his bitterness on being compelled to include himself 
as one of a class’ who, by their childish vanity, 
lack of decorum and education, brought his beloved art into 
disrepute. He could not forgive an ignorant Bohemian for 
being what he was himself—an actor. Like Irving, he kept 
the ‘best of company; Dickens, Browning, Forster, and 
the pick of the wits and artists of his day were his friends; 
but, unlike Irving, he had no sense of loyalty to his fellow 
actors. He prided himself on being an exception to, not a 
representative of, his profession. We can imagine how such 
a man, whom Nature had endowed with an impressive, graceful 
person, towered in parts in which pride and passion predomi- 
nated. Macready was a man of violent feelings (these diaries 
prove it) which often got the better of him. His fires were 
always banked, and when they did not flare out in temper 
and contempt, they glowed with a compressed intensity which 
found relief in his art and made him great as an actor. 





A COLONIAL GOVERNOR IN MARYLAND.* 
Lapy Epaar’s interesting volume suffers a little from the 
tenuity of its central theme, and the number and importance 
of the concurrent interests with which that theme is brought 
into competition. Colonel Horatio Sharpe, whose governor- 
ship of Maryland between 1753 and 1769 forms the main 
thread of the design, was an honest, respectable, conscientious 
man, who spent fifteen years endeavouring to do what he 
conceived to be his duty in extraordinarily difficult cireum- 
stances. Forafew months in 1754 he was commander-in-chief 
of the British forces during the disastrous early stages of that 
war which was to end in the capture of Quebec. He had not 
time to show his capacity in this brief period of command, but 
he could hardly have done worse than his immediate successors, 
and should have had in his knowledge of local conditions a 
qualification in which they were wofully deficient. As for 
his civil duties, it would have required the tact of a Talley- 
rand to carry them out satisfactorily. Maryland was a 
proprietary colony, and the proprietor at this time was the 
notorious profligate and dilettante, Frederick, sixth Earl 
of Baltimore. Lady Edgar, it is true, attempts a rather 
deprecatory defence of this nobleman’s character, and asserts 
that his official correspondence displays a desire to deal 
justly with his province; but contemporary opinion (of which 
Lady Edgar gives us no more than a hint) was unanimous 
against him, and even in the present volume, which shows 
only the official side of him, there is a good deal of corrobora- 
tive evidence. It is hard, for instance, to reconcile with 
Lady Edgar’s view Lord Baltimor®s habitual use of 
ecclesiastical patronage as a preserve for his own profligate 
or impecunious dependents. But even had the proprietor 
been a Brutus of devotion and austerity, Maryland had 
long become too important a place to be kept in 
any nobleman’s pocket. Poor Sharpe found it full of 
growing disaffection. Even with the French and Indian 
enemies threatening the very existence of the province, there 
was continual difficulty in raising the necessary funds for 
defence, and though the successful issue of the war brought 
a momentary reaction to loyalty, the evil was too deep-seated, 
and when Sharpe left his province it was on the very eve of 
the cataclysm which it had been his continual labour to 
avoid. 

It will be seen that Lady Edgar’s volume covers a period of 
great and diverse interest. The weakness of her treatment 
has been already indicated. There might have been real 
charm and value in a personal history of Sharpe’s term of 
office, of his honest, amiable life in this comfortable and 
dignified Georgian house and carefully tended gardens, 








photographs of which illustrate the book; of the conflicts 
with popular opinion which must before long have begun to 
make the hospitality of “ Whitehall ” increasingly difficult ; of 
the gay and opulent little society of Annapolis (wonderful 
and typical name!), which flourished so securely and com- 
fortably in spite of internal dissensions, menaces of war, 
and nightmares of Indian atrocity, often on its very 
borders. But it seems that Shurpe’s correspondence 
was not substantial enough to supply such a volume, 
and Lady Edgar has been tempted into other fields. Until 
towards the end of the book we hear few details of the 
internal politics and domestic life of Maryland. Almost at 
once we are swept away from the province and its amiable 
Governor into the arena of that campaign in which Washington 
made his first appearance and his first failure, and which 
introduced Franklin to practical politics. And the attempt 
to restore the balance by illustrating the course of events 
with long quotations from the Governor's official correspon- 
dence fills out the story with material which is often not of 
great intrinsic interest. When the progress of the story 
brings us to the early stages of the revolution, the Maryland 
interest grows stronger and the treatment less disjected, 
but even here one is conscious of the weakness of the main 
thread. None the less, in spite of these faults of construction, 
the book is honestly put together, with no stint of solid 
material. It touches many subjects, and seldom fails to 
throw new light on the events it illustrates. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Bishop Hamilton Baynes answers 
the question “ Will Disestablishment promote Liberty and 
Progress?” with a decided negative, Writing as a Liberal 
Churchman, he regards Disestablishment as reactionary both 
in the interests of Liberal theology and social reform, and 
argues with great ability that the severing of the connexion 
between Church and State is a reversion to the principles of 
the Manchester School which we have abandoned. It will 
not tend towards democratic government, judged by the 
proposed constitution of the Representative Council, a new 
departure “due to the Church herself proceeding precisely 
as she would if there were no State connexion.” As for the 
claim that Disestablishment will promote Liberal theology, 
he contends that legislation by a purely ecclesiastical body 
as illustrated by the history of the Church of England in 
the last half-century, makes for bigotry and intolerance, 
and that the State connexion has all along exercised a 
moderating influence. ‘The obstacle in the way of legis- 
lative relief in the matter of the Athanasian Creed is 
internal, and would, he holds, be greatly increased by Dis- 
establishment. He prefers the method of appointing Bishops 
by the Crown to election by elective assemblies, on the ground 
that the former works wonderfully well and makes for compre- 
hension and variety ; and he vigorously combats the view that 
the Church has been always on the side of rank and wealth 
and that Disestablishment will throw her into the arms of the 
Liberal Party, pointing out that alongside of these charges of 
Toryism we meet with other and equally well-founded attacks 
on the Socialistic tendencies of the Church of to-day.——The 
Duke of Bedford states the case for inquiry into the Special 
Infantry Reserve ina long and detailed article, in which he 
deals chiefly with the composition and functions of the seventy- 
four third battalions. He contends that while Lord Haldane 
assigned three separate duties to these battalions, the latest 
official definition limits them to the simple duty of training 
drafts. He condemns the lower standard of enlistment and the 
immaturity of the recruits, maintaining that it is “ difficult 
to accept as satisfactory a scheme of military organization 
which is based on creating a Reserve for the Regular Army 
in time of war out of material that is admittedly unfit for the 
Army in time of peace.” Other features of the system 
subjected to damaging criticism are the promotion of 
non-coms. before a campaign has commenced; the reliance 
placed on the Officers Training Corps; and the unfairness 
to Line officers involved in the ranking of officers in 
the Special Reserve on mobilization. But his most effective 
criticism is levelled against the training of the drafts from the 
Special Reserve which are sent abroad for first-line duties. 
Having condemned the plan of four months’ training recom- 
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his best advisers “ profess themselves quite satisfied with five 
and three months’ training for the third and fourth battalions 
Special Reserve respectively. They solve the problem by 
condemning the number four because it is suggested by the 
National Service League, and accepting three and five.” In 
conclusion, the Duke presses for the appointment of a 
special committee of three—a field-marshal, an officer on 
the War Office staff, and an infantry officer not on the 
War Office staff, but who has had experience of regimental 
service at home, abroad, and at the depdt—to inquire into 
the state of the Special Infantry Reserve. M. Eugéne 
Tavernier contributes a very interesting but exceedingly 
partisan article on “‘The Jew in France.” His points are 
that the invasion of all spheres, public and private, by the 
Jews has steadily increased since the rehabilitation of Dreyfus; 
that their conquest of social and political influence is being 
effected at the expense of their religious fuith, and is con- 
stantly deplored by the orthodox Jews; and that these 
freethinking renegade Jews, in the drama as in politics and 
commerce, prove the truth of the reproaches levelled at them 
by openly and provocatively boasting of the advantages 
which they owe to the Jewish temperament, in which the 
leading traits are love of notoriety, gain, power, and ostenta- 
tion. Hence M. Tavernier’s conclusion that anti-Semitism 
will play a more and more important part in France, the 
growth of the Jewish influence being now generally recog- 
nized to be a national menace. It is worth adding that 
M. Tavernier speaks with enthusiasm of Drumont, the 
notorious anti-Semite, and goes so far as to say that in his 
writings there is always “the good taste and judgment of 
artistic refinement.” This, of the author of La France Juive, 
the editor of the Libre Parole, is a masterpiece of euphemism. 
We need hardly say that, in our opinion, such injustice and 
prejudice deserves the severest condemnation. Till he is 
absorbed, the Jew is no doubt a social difficulty. But absorp- 
tion, the only solution, will not be hastened but postponed by 
persecution and unfairness. We may also notice Sir 
Edwin Pears’s very effective reply to the contentions of Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall that Mohammedan fanaticism, expressed 
in brutal massacres of subject Christians, was unknown before 
the nineteenth century and was then due to foreign inter- 
ference.——Another effective rejoinder is that of Sir Ernest 
Satow on “ Private Property at Sea in Time of War,” in 
which he deals with the criticisms of Lord Avebury, and 
makes perbaps the ablest defence yet published of the course 
pursued »y the British Delegation to the Hague Conference 
of 1907. 

The National Review reprints the speech delivered by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain at Acocks Green on January 31st on 
“The Unionist Party and Preference.” As we have already 
expressed our appreciation of its sincerity and patriotism, no 
further comment is needed beyond observing that in a brief 
introductory note Mr. Austen Chamberlain expressly disclaims 
any idea of attacking the motives or impugning the patriotism 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues. “ Navalis ” 
writes on “Our Coming Danger Period” and the measures 
designed to meet it, dealing with the relative strength of 
Great Britain and Germany in Dreadnoughts next October in 
the North Sea and the Mediterranean. The main point of the 
writer is expressed in the following passage : — 

“Moreover, because Germany will attack, she can choose her 
time to strike her blow and have everything ready for it. As 
Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons last year: ‘ We have 
to be able to meet at our average moment the naval force of an 
attacking Power at their selected moment.’ It would have been 
even more correct had he said: ‘ We have to be able to meet at 
our most unfavourable moment the naval force of Germany at her 
selected moment.’” . 

He also contrasts the liberal expenditure of Germany on 
air-craft with the “unspeakable meanness” of the British 
Admiralty, whose “ passivity” during this period of strain and 
danger he compares to the attitude of Marsbal Bazaine, 
“whose one idea was to talk as much as possible to cover 
inaction."——Mr. Frank Fox, who was attached to the 
Bulgarian army during the recent campaign, sends some 











extracts from his diary in November, illustrating the 
steady nerve, the stolid courage, and the unfaltering 


resolve of a “nation in arms.” “ With balf the popu- 
lation of London, Bulgaria put 350,000 trained men 
under arms.” Mr. Fox states that social position does not 
govern military position in the Bulgarian army: sometimes 
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he found the University professor and the bank manager 
without commissions, the peasant proprietor an officer. The 
only man he met in all Bulgaria who was young enough and 
well enough to fight but had not enlisted had learned to be 
an “ International Socialist ” in America, and, having become 
an American subject, could not be compelled to serve— 
Mr. Maurice Low’s monthly letter on American affairs ig of 
more than usual interest. He deals with President Taft's 
announcement of his willingness to submit the Panama 
question to arbitration by a court constituted by nationals of the 
two Towers. Such a court, he observes, if the American arbi. 
trators were selected from the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
would be above criticism, but for two reasons it is unlikely to 
be so constituted. The Justices themselves are opposed to 
members of the Bench acting as arbitrators, the Court being 
already overworked. Secondly the members of the Court 
would have to be confirmed by the Senate, which is “not apt 
toapprove of the appointment of men about whose ‘ patriotism 

they feel uncertain.” But, as he adds, whether there is arbi. 
tration will depend on Dr. Wilson rather than on President 


Taft. He may win over the Senate, but even with the best of 
intentions he will find the task no light one. Mr. Low, 
we may add, applauds Dr. Wilson's frank announce. 


ment that be does not intend to waste much of his time 
shaking the hands of his fellow citizens, and that he will 
ignore the precedent which lays it down that no one 
may directly quote the President without violating con- 
fidence. Mr. Aubrey Bell has a severely critical paper 
on “Portugal under the Republic.” The only real con. 
structive success it has achieved is, in his opinion, the 
development of the bureaucracy. He denounces the treatment 
of the Royalist prisoners, many of whom are acknow- 
ledged to be innocent; the subservience of the Government 
to the Carbonarios, their real masters; the terrorizing and 
muzzling of the press; and the deliberate incitement to 
political assassination implicit in Senhor Affonso Costa's 
eulogium of the murderers of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince last October. In fine, so long as the republic remains 
a Lisbon monopoly, and the nominal heads of the Government 
are unable to control and repress the extremists, there is no 
hope that either Portugal or the Republic will prosper. 





Of the articles dealing with the war in the Contemporary 
two discuss the treatment of the wounded. Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart describes her seven weeks’ experiences in the hospital 
of the Women’s Convoy Corps at Kirk Kilisse. In all, sevea 
hundred and twenty-nine cases were treated—most Bulgarians, 
of whom eighty per cent. were peasants—and only one patient 
was lost. Mr. Noel Buxton recounts what he saw in the base 
and field hospitals, notably at Kirk Kilisse, where he acted as an 
amateur dresser in the Bulgarian hospital. It is a horrifying 
recital ; as he puts it, the men marching out and the mangled 
carried home “recalled those machines in the Chicago 
slaughter-houses where the cattle go forward in endless line 
and are carried back dismembered.” No anaesthetics were 
used, not even cocaine ; but though the Balkan soldiers seemed 
indifferent to pain, it was the result of fortitude, not insensi- 
tiveness. “On the part of the wounded I saw no sign of 
complaint; only onceof pain wilfully exaggerated to attract 
sympathy. There was marvellous patience; no thought of 
claiming the kindness due to sacrifice; continual signs of 
gratitude, obviously sincere.” Believing the evils of war to 
be removable, and holding himself bound to state the cold 
truth as he saw it, Mr. Buxton sums up his impressions as 
follows :— 

“ Here were human beings of a fine type, of pure blood, in the 
prime of life, remarkably free from immoral discase, of a courage 
and enduranee that makes them renowned as fighters throughout 
Europe, with a quality of mind and body unique among the 
peasants of the world. As one worked on, the mind recollected, 
with impartial coldness, the immense value of each of these 
creatures, beings to whom the expression ‘made in the imag? 
of God’ might quite philosophically be applied. And here, at 
closest quarters, by the insistent impact of sight and sme}l and 
hearing and touch, we realized this image smashed; its capacity 
for work, thought, fatherhood, happiness, destroyed by resultant 
ill-health ; not one alone, such as weuld, in peace time, in a case of 
misfortune, move a whole nation to sympathy, but by scores and 
hundreds and tens of thousands.” 

——“ The Question of the War Correspondent” is dealt with 
by Mr. Francis McCullagh much on the lines of Mr. Bennett's 
indictment in January's Nineteenth Century. Mr. McCullagh 


is now convinced that the war correspondent has seen his last 
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fight. Baldly stated, the reasons are that he is (with excep- 
tions) a liar, a nuisance, and a danger. Mr. McCullagh holds 
the public primarily to blame for his mendacity. The craze 
for sensationalism has degraded the calling. As for the refusal 
of war correspondents to observe pledges, he remarks that 
there might be some hope for war correspondents if only they 
could be punished. Their status has been lowered by the 
invention of the camera, still more so by the cinematograph, 
but he explicitly states that it is the modern journalist who is the 
chief offender. Their number in itself is a danger, because “the 
handling of such a large detachment of men necessitates the 
employment of special and highly educated officers. Nowina 
life-and-death struggle no nation will ever consent to put 
up with such a loss of officers, of time, and of trains.” In the 
next great European war Mr. McCullagh cannot conceive the 
presence of war correspondents in the fighting line. In con- 
clusion, Mr. McCullagh deliberately states his opinion that the 
employment of secret agents by the press is likely to supersede 
the employment of the war correspondent ; or, as he expresses 
it in another passage, “Iam afraid that we are coming to a 
stage in the development of the war correspondent when, if 
not abolished altogether, he will be utilized as a spy, and this 
will, of course, make his disappearance certain.” ——Mr. 
Hamar Greenwood, M.P., discusses the Canadian naval ques- 
tion, maintaining that there is apparently no conflict in 
principle or policy between Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The dispute is over what constitutes “‘ emergency.” 
—-Sir W. B. Richmond “ goes for” the art critics in the 
National Review. In the Contemporary Mr. Edward Garnett 
falls foul of the dramatic critics for their treatment of Mr. W. 
Poel’s production of “Troilus and Cressida.” “This cheap, 
stereotyped process "—z.e., of strangling drama of great, rare, 
or particular interest--“ the same by which every great foreign 
dramatist of our time—as Ibsen, Tolstoi, Tchekov, Strindberg 
—has been damned in turn by the London press as ‘ tedious,’ 
‘dull,’ ‘ gloomy,’ ‘ morbid,’ ‘ undramatic,’ and ‘repulsive,’ was 
repeated by various scribes on this unique occasion.” Our 
musical critics are quite incapable of such intolerance—at least, 
Mr. Garnett seems to think so; and it is certainly true that 
some are so enlightened as to see beauty in Scriabin’s 
“Prometheus,” and to be bored by Beethoven. 


The Fortnightly opens with a paper by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, which is interesting considering that its author will at 
no great distance of time be installed at Washington. The title 
of the paper is “ Freemen Need no Guardians,” and the writer 
explains his political faith to be that neither he nor the 
United States generally need trustees or guardians to look 
after their interests. Dr. Wilson desires to break with the 
past tradition which, he says, is to select as Government 
advisers only the bankers and manufacturers. The best 
summary of this interesting confession of faith can be given 
by quotations :— 

“The Government of the United States at present is a foster 
child of the special interests. It is not allowed to have a will of 
itsown. It is told at every move, ‘Don’t do that; you will inter- 
fere with our prosperity.’ And when we ask, ‘ Where is our 
prosperity lodged ?’ a certain group of gentlemen say ‘ With us.’ 
The Government of the United States in recent years has not 
been administered by the common people of the United States. 
...I want to break up the little coterie who say what the 
Government of the nation should do. . . . We have got to relieve 
the Government from the domination of special classes, not because 
the special classes are bad, but because no special class can under- 
stand the interest of a great community. I believe, as I believe 
in nothing else, in the average integrity and the average intelligence 
of the American people, and I do not believe that the intelligence 
of America can be put in commission anywhere. . . . The beauty of 
democracy is that when you are reckless you destroy your own 
established conditions of life: when you are vindictive, you wreak 
vengeance on yourself; the whole stability of democratic politics 
rests upon the fact that every interest is every man’s interest.” 
To utter the last two propositions must require great faith, in 
the face of the condition to which American democracy has 
reduced the government of its great cities. What Dr. Wilson 
does not tell us is how he proposes to get at the real desires of 
the whole of America. In an imperfect world will he not 
merely substitute one set of advisers for another—perhaps, 
and certainly let us hope, for the better ? Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, in discussing General von Bernhardi’s notorious book, 
tells us that he has always been a disbeliever in the desire of 
Germany to attack England,and still thinks that such an attack 
would be insane, but the book in question has convinced him 
that the attack is possible. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle considers 











what our power of resistance is likely to be to an attack 
which will be mainly directed towards cutting off our food 
supplies. He points out that submarines have introduced a 
new and terrible risk, and his belief is that our greatest 
safety would lie in the making of the Channel tunnel. By its 
means the corn which comes through the Mediterranean could 
reach our island. Also in the event of our having to send an 
army to fight in France it could be supplied and reinforced 
by this way if our command of the sea were endangered. 
Mr. Arthur A. Baumann’s address on “The Madness of 
Party,” which he delivered to the British Constitution 
Association, is reprinted. It is a searching and brilliant 
attack on the party system. The author seeks to show 
that the periods of our history when national efficiency 
was greatest were the times when one party so completely 
dominated its opponent that party strife for the time did 
not exist. The time between 1715 and 1770 Mr. Baumann 
instances as our high-water mark in wise and patriotic govern- 
ment, in spite of the corruption of individuals. One of the 
chief evils urged against the party system is the impossibility 
of the nation ever finding out the real facts about a disputed 
policy. “The bawling dogmatism of the street corner” is all 
that the nation gets by way of enlightenment on great issues. 
Another disaster is the elimination of the independent member 
of Parliament. Mr. Baumann points to the evils but not to 
the remedies. Mr. Hudson Maxim considers the possibility 
of the earth blowing up, as did a small portion of its surface— 
Krakatoa—and thinks this danger is unlikely to happen. Our 
peril, it seems, is from an encounter with a body wandering in 
space. <A new terror is added to this possibility by the 
fact that the body rushing upon us will be observed for 
some years beforehand as it draws near on its inevitable 
course. The article is delightfully written, with a lucidity 
that makes the study of celestial dynamics a pleasure to the 
unlearned. 

In Blackwood Mr. Douglas G. Browne writes what he calls 
a “ Naval footnote to the ’45.” It is the curious story of the 
capture of the sloop ‘ Hazard’ by a band of Highlanders. In 
the autumn of 1745 the ill-fated Admiral Byng was patrolling 
the Scottish eastern coast, hampered by the want of small 
vessels which could enter harbours. One of these sloops which 
he did possess, the ‘ Hazard,’ was sent to the port of Montrose 
with orders to dismantle the fort of its guns and seize or 
destroy any shipping found there; rumours having reached 
the authorities that a Highland army was about to descend on 
the town, and also there were French privateers about. The 
entrance to the harbour was narrow, the tides so strong that 
no ship could go against them without the help of a small 
gale, and the prevailing winds blew straight into the harbour 
mouth. The upshot of this was that before the guns could 
be removed and the shipping dismantled the Highlanders 
made their descent and captured the cannon, which they 
turned on the ‘Hazard.’ The ship, owing to the tide and 
the gales, was only able to bring its stern or bow guns 
to bear, and not the broadsides; added to this, the French 
privateer arrived, and the end of the matter was that the 
‘ Hazard’ surrendered, to be recaptured not long after. The 
characteristic articles of foreign travel and adventure range 
from Tibet to a curious study of the Sinaitic Bedouin by 
Mr. Seeby. His description of his guide gives an insight into 
the mind of a strange people. The story from the outposts 
of the Warrigani patrol is one which gives justification for 
our methods of civilization in Africa. A tribe of naked 
savages lived apart and plundered their peaceful neighbours, 
robbed and murdered Government messengers, and generally 
behaved ill. To them was sent a political officer and a small 
force with a subaltern in command. The tribe refused all 
overtures or parley, mualtreating the messenger. An attack 
was then made upon their stronghold, which was on the top 
of arock. Spears, stones, and hives of furious bees were hurled 
at the attackers. Finally, after many casualties among the 
tribe, the Imperial force was successful ; fortunately for them, 
for if they had been conquered they would certainly have been 
eaten. But defeat caused no resentment; the chief became 
a frequent visitor to his late opponents’ camp, and the subaltern 
treated the wounds of their former opponents with permanga- 
nate of potash and water, and we are told that they healed in a 
marvellous manner. Six weeks later a visit was made by the 
officers unaccompanied by troops, and they were received with 
hospitality. This month we have “the other side of the 
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lights,” that is to say, the account from the sea attackers of 
the lights guarding a naval harbour. The steady watch in the 
fort of the previous paper is contrasted with the storm and 
stress of destroyers acting at night ina rough sea. 


A notable historical article in the February United 
Service Magazine is “The Navy in the Peninsular War,” by 
Commander Shore, R.N. Another instalment of interest is 
the four Prefaces or Introductions written by Pasley to the 
various editions of his Essay. To the general reader, how- 
ever, the most attractive article will be “Stray Ideas on 
Topical Strategy,” by “Carnatic Footsoldier.” Here are to 
be found several very suggestive remarks on the French 
and German modern schools of strategy. The first paragraph 
shows the spirit in which the article is written :— 

“The only resemblances between the French and the German 
modern school of strategists are that both are imbued with the 
spirit of the offensive and the necessity for concentrating every 
available man at the decisive point. Factors in the existing 
situation would seem to point to the probability of France being, 
at the outset of operations, thrown on the defensive ; neverthe- 
less the French recognize that such a position is merely a 
preliminary to assuming the offensive on more favourable terms 
at the earliest opportunity. They realize that, in Clausewitz’s 
words: ‘A swift vigorous assumption of the offensive—the 
flashing sword of vengeance—is the most brilliant point in the 
defensive,’ ” 





FICTION, 
MARGERY FYTTON.* 

Tue starting-point of Lady Ridley’s new novel is dramatic 
enough in all conscience. Hugh Fytton, a country gentleman, 
member of Parliament, and inheritor of an ancient estate, is 
left a widower with an only child, a girl, while in early middle 
age. He is, up to the point of his wife’s death, convinced of 
her single-hearted attachment to him, and entirely devoted to 
the child as she is to him. But on the very morrow of his loss 
he discovers among his wife’s papers incontestable evidence 
that the child is not his own at all. The result of his discovery 
is not only to embitter him against the dead, but to annihilate 
his affection for the living. Having no son, he had intended 
to leave the house and estate to his daughter: now he feels 
it his duty to alter his will and, while providing for the 
girl, substitute his nephew, a loutish orphan, as _ heir. 
He arranges that Margery shall live with his married 
half-sister, Lady Chessington, who has several young 
children of a suitable age, informs his solicitor and no 
one else of the reasons for these decisions, keeps away from 
the neighbourhood as much as possible, paying hurried and 
perfunctory visits to his sister’s house, and after a few unhappy 
years is killed in a railway accident, leaving Margery entirely 
in the dark as to the cause of his estrangement and her 
disinheritance. There isa certain artificiality—a suggestion 
of contrivance—about all this, which is hardly accounted 
for by the rigidity of Hugh Fytton’s character. He must also 
have been extraordinarily blind, and we cannot altogether 
reconcile his sudden abhorrence for an innocent and extremely 
attractive child—of whom he had been extremely fond— 
with the character which is given him in the opening pages, 
“loyal, generous, upright and, before all things, just.” 
Margery’s case is all the harder in that she had been brought 
up in the belief that she was to inherit the estate, that she 
was passionately devoted to the old house and its ancestral 
traditions, and had a supreme contempt for her clumsy 
unattractive cousin, Tom Fytton, even before the bombshell 
burst, and she learnt that he was to supplant her in the 
inheritance. When to this is added the extraordinary 
estrangement of her father, now apparently left inexplicable 
by his death, the bitterness of her lot is well-nigh complete. 
The elimination of Margery’s father having been rather 
abruptly effected, the sequel is concerned with Margery’s 
relations with ber cousins and her guardian, Christopher 
Hartcliffe. After her father’s death she makes her home 
permanently with her aunt, an arrangement which is 
welcomed with effusion by her cousins, but does not conduce 
to the equanimity of her aunt. Margery is not merely 
cleverer than her cousins, but she is also much 
Hence when eligible suitors appear on the 
they always gravitate in the long run_ to 

And Margery does not merely outshine Rose 
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* Margery Fytton, By Lady Ridley. Loudon: Chapman and Hall, [6s.] 








and Sylvia; she inspires Frank with an unrequited 
affection, and brutally rebuffs the dog-like fidelity of the 
uncouth Tom, who is a miracle of unselfishness in spite 
of his bad temper. Lady Chessington, an _ excellent 
if worldly mother, holds the balance fairly enough until 
Margery, having already rejected both her cousins, gives his 
congé to another highly eligible parti. The prospect of 
watching an indefinite number of desirable sons-in-law 
diverted from their allegiance by Margery, even though 
without any malice prepense, is too much for Lady 
Chessington, and in a mood of self-protecting expansion 
she crudely appeals to her niece to end her suspense. The 
appeal succeeds ; Margery reconsiders her verdict and accepts 
the immaculate Mr. Gowering. But fate again intervenes, 
On her twenty-first birthday, which follows hard on her 
engagement, her guardian is obliged to reveal to her the 
secret of her parentage, and Margery at once breaks off her 
engagement. She would be bound to reveal the truth to 
her husband, and she is convinced that his people would think 
she had married him under false pretences. 

Enough has been said, without divulging the dénotiment, to 
show that the successive situations dealt with in the narrative 
illustrate two widely differing aspects of the heroine—one in 
which she is an object of compassion, and the other in which 
she is an object of admiration and jealousy. As a sort of 
compensation for being disowned by her father, she becomes 
first favourite in her uncle’s household—adored by the son, 
whom she rejects, and admired by the daughters, whom she 
eclipses. Lady Chessington’s hostility is pardonable, since 
she finds herself supplanted in the affections of her children; 
indeed her jealousy is an unexpectedly human touch in a 
somewhat hard nature. The male characters are pleasantly 
rather than impressively drawn; there is much more vitality 
in the womenfolk, and the most attractive figure of all is 
a blind old lady. Lady Ridley writes with grace and 
distinction of a world that she knows, and we have no quarrel 
with her for failing to introduce any ultra-modern types. 

The fact that practically all the characters belong to the 
same social stratum makes for a certain monotony, and the 
book would have gained by compression. But with all 
deductions this is an ingenious as well as agreeable specimen 
of the problem-novel. 





The Toll of the Tides. By Theodore G. Roberts. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—Imaginea hamlet set in a creek somewhere between 
Cape Race and St. John’s, Newfoundland, almost inaccessible except 
by sea, upona rocky coast alternately fogbound and blizzard-swept, 
where the tide-races are incalculable; find there an Irish settle- 
ment of three generations’ standing, visited from the outside by a 
priest twice a year and by the involuntary guests cast upon tho 
inhospitable shore by wrecks: and you have a setting for primitive 
human emotions that is unspoilt ground for a novelist. How far 
Mr. Roberts has a real foundation for his description we cannot 
say, especially as ho writes in the language of this side of the 
Atlantic: nor can we fix the date more closely than Queen Victoria's 
reign. He gives us a most vigorous and graphic story of a brief 
enterprise of organized wrecking, and there is more in it than mere 
excitement and violence. There is plenty of those, and one grue- 
some touch besides, but underneath is the more subtle effect 
wrought by a new lust of gold upon the characters of the men and 
of the community as a whole. Mr. Roberts does not insist on 
the moral, any more than on the superstitions of the older folk, 
that some things which come from the sea aro the gifts of the 
saints, and others of the devil; but none the less we learn the law 
that food and gear are fair toll from the sea to eke out a bitterly 
hard life: gold, jewels, and women are not. The story is oddly 
constructed, as we are a third of the way through it before either 
of the important feminine characters appears. 


The Swimmer. By Louise Gerard. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The 
sea in which the swimmer swims is the stormy ocean of literature, 
and though she, for it is the heroine, is a person of genius, she is 
not financially successful. Yet her poems apparently are “ wholly 
laudable.” Miss Gerard has the usual difficulty in making her 
readers realize the extreme talent of her heroine, but Lisle 
Thornton is all the same an attractive figure, and everyone will be 
anxious to find out what becomes of her, The cohesion of the 
book suffers very much from the author making as it were a 
fresh start in each chapter. The reader therefore is not 
quite sure where he is or in what stage of development he 
is going to find thecharacters. This perhaps is a necessary defect 
in a book which covers a number of years, but nevertheless it is 
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rather annoying. The studies of character are careful and the 
central figure very well realized. 

Rrapaste Novets.—Tinker’s Hollow. By F. E. Crichton. 
(E. Arnold. 6s.)—A very pleasant, kindly story of children at 
first, lovers at last, and their neighbours in Co. Antrim.——A 
Marriage of Inconvenience. By Thomas Cobb. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—Rather more melodramatic than Mr. Cobb’s general habit. 
—-Shipmates. By A. E. Loane. (E. Arnold. 5s. net.)—A series 
of discursive sketches of early Victorian naval officers afloat and 
retired ashore with their wives, plainly taken from life. They are 
cleverly put together, with good conversation and anecdotes.—— 
King Errant. By F. A. Steel. (W. Heinemann, 6s.)—The life 
story, told in romantic form with Mrs. Steel’s talent for the 
picturesque glamour of the East, of the versatile founder of 
the Mogul Empire, Babar, the warrior, poet, and diarist. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
geserved for review in other forms.) 





The Evolution of Modern Germany. By Henri Lichtenberger. 
Translated from the French by A. M. Ludovici. (Constable and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The love of generalization carried to the 
greatest lengths could scareely be better shown than in this 
treatise, which is intended to sum up the recent development of 
the whole German nation in all the various fields of its activity. 
There are four books, dealing respectively with German evolution 
in economics, politics, religious and philosophical thought, and 
art. After detailed discussions and conclusions under each of 
thcse heads, the whole position is summed up in a “Conclusion.” 
According to this, the most striking feature of the modern German 
is “the Will to Power.” He “wishes for power, not. so much from 
any personal desire to push himself forward and make himself 
respected, and not even for the sake of the material advantages he 
may procure; he wants power for its own sake, because it is the 
measure of the true value of a man, a group, a party, or a people.” 
This desire for power does not however lead to anarchical struggle, 
for the Germans combine with it a love of order: “ They worship 
intelligent and deliberate power which imposes itself lawfully 
through its own virtue; because it is not only inevitable, but also 
useful, wise, and normal for strength to take the lead of weakness, 
and for the superior monad to hold the inferior one in subjection.” 
Thanks to the combination of these two qualities, Germany is 
gradually raising herself to realize “the necessity for a united 
struggle for power,” and the final quality which M. Lichtenberger 
secs emerging from German evolution is accordingly “ unity.” 
How far such generalizations can escape vagueness except at the 
expense of truth the reader must decide for himself. He will at 
least find M. Lichtenberger a writer of considerable clarity and 
distinction, 





Prance. By Cecil Headlam, M.A. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The “Making of the Nations” series, of which this is 
the second volume to be issued, is designed to tell the story of 
the growth of different peoples “in an essentially modern and 
readable form.” Mr. Headlam has thus attempted the difficult 
task of compressing into four hundred pages the whole history 
of France from the Stone Age to the battle of Sedan. On the 
whole he has succeeded well, though we may question whether 
he has not given relatively too much space to the earlier part of 
his history. Louis XI. is only reached about halfway through the 
book, and the remaining four hundred years, which are surely 
from every point of view the most interesting, suffer somewhat 
from the necessarily brief treatment they receive. Some well- 
selected photographs add to the value of Mr, Headlam’s narrative. 


The Balkan War Drama. By a Special Correspondent. (Andrew 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.)—Though this does not pretend to be a 
complete history of what we must now regard as the first 
campaign of the Balkan war, yet it aims at being more than a 
mere record of personal experiences. Particular attention is 
given to the Servian advance, of which a detailed narrative is 


included. Some good photographs and maps are included in 
the book, 





Hampton Court. 
E. W. Hazlehust. 


Described by Walter Jerrold. Pictured by 
(Blackie and Sons. 2s. net.)—This is one of a 


series called “ Beautiful England,” and will make a useful addition 
to an ordinary guide-book, for besides touching with a certain 
amount of detail on the historical and architectural interests of the 
place, the author has also something to say on its attractive but 
little-known portions, such as “the homely Court of the Master 
Carpenter.” 


Where the illustrator has remembered the dangers 
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of the three-colour process, and has contented himself with sober 
browns and greys, his pictures are worthy of praise. Exeter, in 
the same series, is described by Sydney Heath, who tells us of the 
many things of antiquarian and historical interest to be found 
in the city, the cathedral, and about the banks of the river Exe, 
This book is also illustrated in colour by Mr. Hazlehust, 





Village Sermons to Simple Souls, By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—These sermons aro 
completely described by their title. They are perfectly suited to 
“simple souls.” Their simplicity, however, is such as‘can only be 
attained to by a man of much literary skill and wide and complex 
sympathies. None the less, there is no sane man who could not 
understand them, and few, we think, who would not derive some 
benefit from listening to them. Each sermon would take about 
ten minutes to preach, and each contains some one moral or spiritual 
point clearly put and dramatically illustrated. Occasionally the 
preacher’s words are really touching. This quality is more than 
rare in modern sermons, but then not many sermon writers have 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s equipment—they are not poets nor men of 
letters, 





The Johannine Epistles, by Rev. A. E. Brooke, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge (10s. 6d. net); Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
and Jonah, by Dr. H. C. Mitchell, Dr. J. M. P. Smith, and Dr. J. A. 
Bewer (T. and T. Clark, 12s.)\—We welcome the publication of 
two more volumes in the “ International Critical Commentary.” 
So far as we have been able to examine them, they maintain the 
high standard set by their predecessors both in accuracy of 
learning and sanity of exegesis. The commentators show their 
acquaintance with the most recent German studies, but they handle 
them with the discrimination which is a special characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship. Mr. Brooke’s discussion of Holtzmann’s 
theory of the relation of the Gospel of St. John to the First 
Epistle is an excellent example of the balanced judgment which 
we have learned to value in our critics. 





Primitiae: Essays in English Literature. By Students of the 
University of Liverpool. (Constable and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Seven 
essays upon the Romantic Period of English Literature by different 
members of the Department of English Literature at Liverpool 
are here collected. They are all painstaking pieces of work, 
though they do not perhaps display any great critical talent. 
Especially interesting are Miss Edith Birkhead’s paper on the 
imagery and style of Shelley, and Mr. William Young’s discussion 
upon “Humour in the Poets and Parodists of the Romantic 
Period.” 


Clifton School Addresses. By the late Sidney T. Irwin. (Mac- 
millan and Co, 3s. 6d. net).—It is not only Cliftonians who will 
be glad to possess some reminder of the work of the late Mr. Irwin, 
whose death last year will be well remembered, Of the eight 
lectures reprinted in this volume four deal with classical subjects 
and the remainder are of more general interest. All of them, 
however, are equally well written, and such a paper as that upon 
“Conscious Ignorance” is a model of what a lay sermon ought to 
be. A memoir of Mr. Irwin, by Dr, Warde Fowler, is placed at the 
beginning of the volume. 








Heredity and Memory. By James Ward, Sc.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—This year’s “Henry Sidgwick 
Memorial Lecture” was delivered by Professor Ward, and is hero 
reprinted. It is an argument intended to show that the psycho- 
logical facts of memory may assist in solving the problem of 
heredity. 





The Illness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Arnold 
Chaplin, M.D. (Hirschfeld Brothers. 2s. 6d. net.)—A controversy 
which was almost political in character blinded Napolecn’s 
medical attendants to the true cause of his fatal illness. The 
story of their false diagnosis and an account of his actual disease 
from the modern standpoint have been carefully compiled by 
Dr, Chaplin. 


The Unionist Worker's Handbook. Edited by Lilian Mary Bagge. 
(P. 8. King and Son. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. George Wyndham con- 
tributes a preface to this book, which should prove very useful to 
Unionist workers in the country. 


Guipe Booxs.—Norvthern China. (Hachette and Co, 1s. net.) 
—The more accessible portions of Northern China and Korea are 
dealt with here. Numerous plans and maps, combined with plenty 
of practical information, should make the book useful for travellers, 
The Guide to South and East Africa. (Sampson Low. 1s. net.) 
—This book is issued at the instance of the Union Castle Stcam- 
ship Company, and the present edition is the nineteenth, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—————— 


Baldensperger (P. J.), The Immovable East, 8vo............... (I. Pitman) net 7/6 
Banks (E.), Correct Business and egal Forms, cr 8vo ...... .(Putnam) net 6/0 
Bartlett (E. A. & S. A.), With the Turks in T hrace, 8vo (Heinem: ann) net 10,0 
Beach (B.), Riding and Driving for Women, 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 16 
Benson (FE. F.), The Weaker Vessel, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 690 
Bernhardai (F. von), On War of To- day, vol. ii., 8vo.... .....(H. Rees) net 9,0 
Bishop (U.), The C “upture of a Capitalist, cr 8vo ...............(Stockwell) net 2/6 











Buchanan (J. L.), The Christ-World, cr BVO oo... (Gardner & Darton) net 2/6 

Burrage (C.), John Peury the So- Called Martyr of Congregationalism, 8vo 
(H. Prowde) net 2/6 

Catalogue Raisonné of the bp rs the Most Eminent Dutch Painters 
of the 17th Century, vol. v., TOY BVO ..........cececceeseereeeeeees (Maemillan) net 25/0 

Gute (W. E.) and Muller (A. é. * “A Class Book of English Grammar, 
BDI ncccccocnesceccnnnee+occosconcenceenecestpassaseqvenscstastesnssucoonessesasees (Longmans) 2/6 

Qun ford (M. M.), The Sailor whom England Feared: Paul Jones, 8vo 

ON: ash) net 15/0 
Cullum (R.), The Golden Woman, Cr BVO .......c0.ceceeeee . (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Danby (F.), Concert Pitch, CF BVO .......ccccccccssosccssesesecesesesess (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Dongias (O.), Olivia in India, PSII a casscoenvinasecunainned (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Elderkin (G. W.), Problems in Periclean Buildings, 4to ...(H. Frowde) net 7/6 
Fagan (J. O.), The Autobiogr: raphy of an Individualist, cr 8v0 (Constable) net 5/0 
Fisher (D. C.), A Montessori Mother, er 8vo . scabed —— uble) net 4/6 
Franzen (H.), Exercises in Gas Analy sis, cr 8yo. (Blackie) net 2/6 
Gaunt (M.), Every Man’s Desire, cr 8vo.......... . “\T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Gerard (M.), The Mystery Car, cr 8V0........0cc0c000000+ (Hod der & Stoughton) 6/0 


Harger (J.), Coal and the Prevention of t Explosions and Fires in Mines, 
..(Longmans) net 3/6 





er 8vo oseeece 
Henry (0. ), Hoods ‘of. Destiny, cr 8vo ....... ... (Nash) net 3/6 
Hermance (W. E.), An U northodox C oneeption of Being, , Bvo( Putnam) net 10/6 
Hewlett (M.), Helen Redeemed, and other Poems, cr8vo (Macmillan) net 46 
Hubbard (A. J.), The Fate of Empires, 8vo ... (Longmans) net 6/6 
Hudson (O. F.), Iron and Steel, 8vo ........ .. (Constable) net 6/0 
Industrial Combinations and Trusts, er 8vo . ".(Macmillan) net 8/6 


Ingram (A, F. W. Bp.), The Attractiveness of Goodne ss, cr 8vo 
(Gardne r& Darton) net 2/6 
Jackson (F. J. F.-) and Smith (B, T. D.), A Biblical History for Schools: 
New Testament, cr 8vo ..(W. Heffer) net 5/6 
Kane (R.), Good Friday to Easter ‘Sunday, cr 8vo | (Longmans) net 2/6 






ae EEE ID I IE, 0 TID o-nns.cosecccascsetcosccoverncocnvsvacazae’ (Cassell) 6/0 
Lulham (R.), Introduction to Zoology, cr 8vo .., ‘ (Macmillan) 7/6 
Macfie (R. C.), Valdimar, a Poetic Drama, 12mo E. Macdonald) net 3/6 
Marsh (R.), A Master of Deception, cr BVO .........06.+« .(Cassell) 6/0 


Maycock (F. W. O.), An Outline of Marlborough’s Campaigns, ‘er 8v0 
(G. Allen) net 

Maylard (A, E.), Practice and Problem in Abdominal Surgery, cr 8vo 
(Churchill) net 8/6 






Mead (L. A.), Swords and Ploughshares, cr 8v0..,..........00.-+++- (Putnam) net 6/0 
Mendl (G.), Parentage, cr 8VO .............ccesesceceeeee (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Mitchell (M. M.), The Treasure Cookery Book, c ...(Longmans) 4/6 
Moorhouse (EF. H.), Nelson in England, 8vo ............ (Chapme an & Hall) net 10/6 
More (L.), The Romance of Baker Street, cr 8vo ............... (Stockwell) net 26 
O'Kane (W. M.), Guppy Guyson, er 8v0 ............06 (Mills & Boon) 6/0 





Palmer (Hon. R.), A Little Tour in India, 8vo : (E. Arnold) net 8/6 
Pastor (L.), The History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages, 











REE TREN ies CI Es he nO eeE. (K. Paul) net 12/0 
Paterson (H. J. ), The Surg rery of the S Stomach, 8vo .(Nisbet) net 126 
Pemberton (M.), White Motley, cr 890 ...........ccceccsseeceeseeeeeeceeseees (Cassell) 6/0 
Pendered (M. L.), Phyllida Flouts Me, er 8vo. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Penley (R.), The Turn of the Tide, cr Svo........ (Long) 6/0 


(Constable) net 4/6 
pes: Longmans) net 10/6 6 
r 8v0 (Stockwell) net 2/6 


Perry (B.), The American Mind, er 8vo .. 
Powell (E. A.), The Last Frontier, 8vo ... 
Purves (D.), Walking with God, and othe: 













Rhodes (J. F.), Lectures on the American Civil War......... ae net 7/6 
Rivers (W. C. ” Walt Whitman's Anomaly, cr 8vo ..... ....(G, Allen) net 2/6 
Roberts (G. A.), New Junior French Course, cr 8V0 ..........cc00ee00000+ (Clive) 2/6 
Robie (V.), By-Paths in Collecting, 8vo.................« (Nash) net 7/6 
Rolland (R. ), Journey's End, er 8vo (Heinemann) 6; 
Smedley (C.), New Wine and Ola Bottles, ‘cr _ (Unwin) 6 
Smith (F. E.), Unionist Policy and other Essays, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 

Smith (L. C. ), British History from the Earliest Times to the Present 

oe a ees (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Smith (S. K.-), Isle of Thorns, cr 8vo...... (Constable) 6/0 
Snaith (J. C.), An Affair of State, cr Svo............... nie ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Songs of Three Counties and other Poems, 12mo ...(Chapm n & Hall) net 2 
Spiers (W.), The Bechive Club, er 8V0 ...........ccccccceeseeeeeeeee (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Stacpoole (M.), Monte Carlo: a Novel, cr 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 60 
Tracy (L.), No Other Way, cr 8V0 ............ccsereeeee .... (Methuen) 6/0 
Trevena (J.), Sleeping Waters, cr 8vo ..(Constable) 6/0 


Turner (E, H.), The Repayment of Local and other Loans, 8vo 


(Sherratt & Hughes) net 21/0 


Tweed .le (V.), The House of the Other World, er 8V0 ........0..cc00cee 00 (Long) 6/0 
‘Tyler (M. W.), Recollections of the Civil War, 8vo ............... (Putnam) net 10/6 
Van Der Goes (B.), A Nec -essity of Life and other Stories .. ce 6/0 
Wallace (D.), The Secret of Serenity: Sermons, cr 8vo .... (Stockwell) net 26 


Warburton (G. E.), In a Cheshire Garden, cr 8vo nncneenomen & Hughes) net 2/6 
Webling (P.), The Pearl Stringer, er 8vo......... .(Methuen) 6/0 
Welch (A. K.), Of Six Mediaeval Women, Bro ... (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Willson (B.), Quebec, the Laurentian Province, Svc (Constable) net 10/6 
Wood (C. T.) and Lanchester (H. C, O.), A Hebrew Grammar, 8vo 

= — net 5/0 





LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Con Ltd., Regent Street, Loudon. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


__——— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......€84,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.................006 £100,000, ooo. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 


GREEN and ABBOTT. | 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 





473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 
MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 


in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
atis. Gd., 2s. Gd. and 11s. 

TRIAL SIZE, free by 
HORLICH’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 

Slough, Bucks., Engiand. 

AND 


OBESITY * 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED 
and toast 


post on application to 


by replacing 
with 





your bread 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
12s. per lb.—in 1 Ib., 4 tb. and 4 lh. Tins, 


———— 


Major Watten Wixortetp writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABC5Sth. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


ROY A L | ‘Total Funds) - £18,167,251 


FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


HEAD 
24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


OFFICES 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


HE GOVERNORS of NEWCOMEN’S SCHOOL FOR 
DOMESTIC SERVICE require at Easter the services of the following 
TEACHERS :— 

1. LAUNDRY WORK. Candidates should hold diplomas in Laundry and 
Cookery or Housewifery. Salary £110-£120 non-resident, or £90 to £100 with 
= and residence. 

NEEDLEWORK. Thoroughly well qualified Teacher, holding diplomas 
in * Needlework and Dressmaking. Experience in 2 Trade Workroom, with 
knowledge of children’s clothing, will be an additional qualification. 

3. COOKERY. Teacher, thoroughly qualified to teach plain and high-class 
cookery throughout the school. Practical experience of the routine and 
management of kitchen in large establishments will be an additional qualifica- 
tion. Salary, £90-£100 with board and residence, 

For all the above posts apply by letter to 

L. M. LANGSTON, F.A.I., 
1, 2&3 The Exchange, Clerk to the Governors of Newcomen’s Foundation. 

Southwark Street, S.E. 


The last day for receiving applications will be Tuesday, the 25th day of 
February, 1913, 
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OR SALE.—Private School of best class, for gentlemen’s 
sons, at a favourite seaside resort in north of England. Gross receipts 


000. Net profit nearly £1,000. Excellent premises. For further 
seat alars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36Sackville Street, W. 


R SALE, an old-established and well-chosen Ranch in 

Southern Alberta, Canada, of choice mixed Farming Land, especially 
well situated for cattle, horses, dairy, or sheep raising. With or without 
mineral ts. For particulars apply to the owner, THOS, G, WILSON, 
Maycroft, P.O., Alberta, Canada. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SALE.—Particulars in 
connection with a kK and important Preparatory School (fees 150 
uineas p.a.) the Principal of which will shortly be retiring, will be sent, in 
confidence to University men of experience and possessing sufficient capital to 
archase a concern, Letters should be addressed to W.H., c/o Messrs, 
}ARSTON & BENNETT, Solicitors, 4 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, ROME.—To LET, Furnished. 


S, Short periods or for term of years; with or without servants. Hot 
water radiators throughout.—For terms apply, Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 


Ortygia, Harrow on the Hill. 














SHREWSBURY AND CAMBRIDGE MAN, high 
honours in Classics and History, aged 30, six years’ experience in 
Public Schools, will buy PARTNERSHIP in well-established paratory 
School for gentiemen’s sons.—Apply Box No, 604, The Spectator, 1, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Paker Street, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the Department of Secondary Training. The appointment will take effect 
at the beginning of the Easter Term, 1913, : ; 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in Modern 
Languages (including English); experience in secondary teaching, and a 
Training Diploma or some experience in training students are essential, 

Salary, £165, rising to £200, non-resident. 

The Assistant Lecturer will be required to lecture on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching, and to supervise the practical work of the 
students of the Department in her special subjects. F 

Three printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, February 17th, to 
the undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 








‘DURTON-ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS, with University Degree or its equivalent, REQUIRED 
in September next. Salary commencing at £350. Applicants must be single, 
between 27 and 40 years of age. : 

Full particulars and form of application obtainable from undersigned on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


Canvassing a disqualification, 
FRANK EVERSHED, 
High Street, Clerk to the Governors. 
Burton-on-Trent. 








[ZING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SAFFRON WALDEN, 


Applications are invited for the post of HEADMASTER of this School. 
Applicants must be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
but need not be in Holy Orders. 

The stipend is £150 a year with house and garden, and a further capitation 
payment of £1 per term. 

The School buildings, which are commodious, stand in their own grounds of 
W acres, and afford accommodation for about 35 boarders and 100 day boys, 
the present attendance being 11 boarders and 25 day boys. 

Though at present recognized by the Board of Education, it is proposed 
that the School shall cease to be subject to the Board’s regulations for 
Secondary Schools. 

Applications, stating age, whether married or single, and accompanied b 
recent testimonials, to be sent on or before February 20th, to the undersigned, 
from whom all particulars can be obtained. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to enter on his duties during the 
first week in April. 

King Street, Saffron Walden, Essex. J. ARTHUR S. BAILY, 

February 4th, 1913, Clerk to the Governors, 





{APE PROVINCE.—Required Easter term for Girls’ High 

J School, fully qualified LADY to teach Violin, Singing ; 25 to 30. Salary 
£90 resident. Passage.—Apply, Education Secretary, 23, Army and Navy 
Mansions, Victoria Street, ow. 


APE PROVINCE.—Required for Diocesan School, LADY, 
Churchwoman, 25 to 30, to teach Mathematics and Botany to Matricu- 
lation Standard. Must be a qualified teacher. Salary £100 resident. Passage, 
a Apply, Education Secretary, 23, Army & Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, 











‘VV ICE-PRINCIPAL required for large high-class Boarding 
_. and Day School near London. A LADY is looked for who has good 
social qualifications and who is able to produce evidence of business and 
©rganizing capacity. Boarding connection an advantage. Salary £100 per 
aunum with board, residence, and laundry, and substantial share of profits.— 
Applications should be addressed in the first instance to Messrs. TRUMAN & 
ete Limited, Educational Agents, 158-162, Oxford Street, 
ndon, A 


NV ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—Wanted for next 

term,a MODERN SIDE MASTER (Graduate of an English Univer- 
sity), offering English, colloquial French and German.—For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 


\y ANTED.—By the Sergeant-Major, Instructor at the 

Headquarter Gymnasium, Aldershot (4} years’ experience as Chief 
Tnstractor Royal Military College, Sandhurst) an Appointment as_ IN- 
ST RL CTOR in PHYSICAL TRAINING (all branches) in some Public School, 
or Establishment at home or Colonies, Highest testimonials.—Apply, 
INSPECTOR OF GYMN ASIA, Aldershot. 


JOST as COMPANION required immediately. Trained 
4 Nurse, mental experience ; Churchwoman ; Housekeeper; Needlewoman. 
Good reader and writer. Country preferred, Driver and cyclist,—Mrs. 8., 
Ecclesburn, Cavendish Place, Bournemou 











LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for & d Traini and by 


t Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Eutry, 
There isa tos Fund, 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
ey H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge ining College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 fi a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


























B2PForp “COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, NDON, W, 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 

Head of the Department, Miss Sara Melhuish, M.A. 

The Course, to which students are admitted in October and January, includes 

full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by 
the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., should be sent to the 

Head of the Department. 


MPERIAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 





For particulars of Special Courses in general and ECONOMIC 
ENTOMOLOGY by Professor H. Maxwell Lefroy, M.A., F.L.8, (late 
Imperial Entomologist to the Indian Government), apply to the 
SECRETARY of the College. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
a With Title of LL, A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


MHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence, — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(ja vses EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


8% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
-——— (Telephone: Victoria 2 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratnerr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirrsox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 

Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, eT - 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girl 
preparing for the University. 
A FTER - SCHOOL COURSE FOR GIRLS.—Miss 
CROUDACE is prepared to receive at her country house, Ridge Cap, 
near Haslemere, two or three young girls for a three months’ course of lessons 

in modern languages, singing, and domestic economy.—Terms on application. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Specia! attention given to guages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils ~ mared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Hguses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev, Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


19.) 

















RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculuw. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— Two 

SCHOLARSHIPS, one for Classics and one for Modern Languages, 
are offered in March, each of £50 a year for three years. Other Scholarships 
are offered on the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in June, 
Particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attene 


tion to languages, English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if req 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ dauglters 








66 guineas a year, 
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ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, Monn nay situa- 
1 om , a its of Wall . three ones =. 4 Ly! fy 
m Liv -Mistress, iss 
dren wees eaeente ane abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
oe Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
unds; . Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. iead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on pa a a to "HEAD. MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


| I IGHFIBLD. HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
ls—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

Private arg mary Birra School for the Daughters of Gentlem*.:- 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30, 

QT. HILDA’S 8S CHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to bye-y 4 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London, 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially builtfora ——_ 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Spring Term began _ January 16th. Next vacancies in May. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, AL EXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G mnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ; nd Rev. E. —_— D.D. .—Further particulars from the the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH ~ SYST. EM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD., Students 
are trained in this College ' to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
end Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ay eh Phy- 
siology and Hy giene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, & 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LEGE, 
CHESTER ROAD, ERDINGTON.—The College offers a full profes- 
sional training for girls ‘seeking a useful and attractive calling. Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics, Folk Dances, Classical and Artistic Dancing. 
Swimming and Outdoor Games. Remedial Gymnastics and Massage. 
Good posts obtained after training. 


wY CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.). 
% Catholic School for Girls. found modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 
ph ysical exercise, 


PARRIN 





























GTONS, S, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Hoad-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
ey and Literature). 
For Illustrated Soe apply to the Head-Mistress. 
_ The School re-assembled on THURSDAY, January 16th, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Kathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Site Special Terms for 
‘Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRIN CIPAL. 


)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—tThe Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
ew | by doctors. Sound education on modern methods.’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, ainting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 








‘YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY. ~~? for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exain.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, b: Ono © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preservin Principal; 
LILY HUGH ES JONES, FR, 8. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 


QQ TAMMERING PERMANENTLY “CURED. 








—Adults and boys takea in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 

T A M M E R I N G. 


“‘The Beasley Treatment.’ This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on a ve wenamgg I to the 
author—W, J. Ketley, ‘‘ Tarrangower,"’ Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


EAODtING Cc HOO, 
(Founded c. 1120). = 


VISITORS: The Vice- hanetine of Oxford hye 4 the President of 
St. John’s, and the Warden of All So 
HEAD-MASTER: The Rev. W. Chas. E tein, se D., F.B.A.S, 

SEVENTY-TWO pounds per annum covers all the necessa: expenses of 
boarders, each of whom has a separate bedroom or cubicle. ‘The bail 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, terre 
ordinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, Art Rooms, Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, etc. 

There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school. 


ELS T E D BCH OO L, 


Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions beging 
Fond es For particulars apply Rev, F, STEPHENSON, School House, 
e SSex, 


NAST BOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey. F.3 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


TOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGES.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
and R, V. BARKER. MILL, M.A., are moving their school, pre: 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in Apri 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E, H, 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual value of £40 to £15, will be 

held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March llth and 12th. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


























LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1913. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ELLY COLLEGE, FAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft, 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. = 

ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL EC 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on July Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th, At least NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing ia 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £20 per annuum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


YLIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
bs Language, Natural Science, and Music "SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

> to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 
EXAMINATION in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


College, Bristol. ES NS EE ES aie 
NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. a aA 7 vot 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘'{welve Open Scholarships, 
open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, beginning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, "Fleetwood. 


)}PSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical ard 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erecle! 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and id Seagrove, Ltd., 65 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Fees £62 per 

annum. Examination : ~ candidate’s own school for Four Open Scholar 

ships (£30) begins Tuesday, Jane 3rd. Exhibitions for Merit in Examinatiou 

reducing fees to £50. Preference given to sons of | and medical men. 

Headmaster: G. H. KEETON, M.A. For seven years VIth Form Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


bee Ft —WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen on!y. 
300 ft. above the Sea. Highest References,—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 


and Oxford). : eatd sand ; 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. "Der Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers eee should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Oolthurst | House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee ot 

the David Lewis Colony. ~— —_ Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy Te 30s. Weekly Furtber particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL. N McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
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INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
L a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
enn eens For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 

Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 


TILL [LL OREST, SWAN AGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. ee charge where mts abroad, Prospectus, 
‘Apply, ano CIPAL. A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord). 


“| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
rpentry, Riding, and Sh« Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W Ww. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive — a ay University and 

other tions, & good Laboratories, , and 1 esp. for ern Languages. 
Ly — SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
repares for English Public Schools. French strong subjec t. 

- 
REEV. fateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
IEPPE. — Rev. 
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O ATEAU D’OEX, “SWITZERLAND— 

es. *eFititude 8,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 


at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
with French familive if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 


habress BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. _ 
USSELDORF, IBACH HAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 


refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for for - Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. Reference Ss. 


ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 

oy the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
e, Paris. 


ARIS.—One or two young , Englishmen desiring to acquire 

French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 

in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings | and society. Highest 

references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms.—Write Mme. Monnoyeur, 8, 
Ay. du Calvaire, St. Cloud. 


(TIESBA- 33 




















ESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR., 
n, BEAUSITE. —Educ ational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 
MEN, from four to six girls received: special facilities for studying languages 
and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references, 
—Frl. E de BRUY N. 


7 SCHOLASTIO “AGENOIES 


» Bega Fi @ ON. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
toparents sending jarticulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c,) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
bave personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


GcHooLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 








BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be — to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pros pee! and full jculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to he 
PATON’S LIST OF “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 
. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agenc has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 

calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


QcHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
OAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
bn information supplied to Parents FREE oe CHARGE, 











Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees esired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


((OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in 1 CHOICE 


of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 


only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistreeses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 


217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


T.O0 §6oINVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Triform, London.” 1 slephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Information on ever 


Miss Stepheu, Newnham College, Cambridge. L 
tranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
Cavendish 


—Apply ie SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
bs are, 


Tel, 5060 Mayfair. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle 


women.—March 15: Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah), Later: 
Italian Lakes, Danube and Carpathians (with Vienna, Budapest, &c.), 
Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, &c.). Accom- 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘* Haslemere,’* Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


10 108s. ROME TOUR. 


eat and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence 
Dr. SIENRY 8 . LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, I ondon, N.W. 





NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 

Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, English 
PANY and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM. 
"ANY NY (I td. ), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS .—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best’ value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 


Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, tee aod return, or offer made,—C hief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 1 00 years. 


‘JO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


end i Electricity, 


OURNALISTIC 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Began this month. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H. A,, | roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVESSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
RCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN ~_ 7" SOCIETY, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid Ay e500, 000. 


Limited, 











fF IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 

REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms given.—Write Box 885, 
Reynell’s dvertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, wc, 

APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortrat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Kriya, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 


desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
__ Treasurer: Tue Ear or Harrow BY. Secreta: tary: Gopruer | H. Hamittox, 


(GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH 


Earnestly asks for help for the work of 

THE SALVATION ARMY 
among the Poor and Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious 
Work and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the 
United Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Iloused Nightly, 
and Thousands of Men and Women are found work Daily. 

Help is needed for Men’s Homes, Women’s Homes, Girls’ 
Homes, Boys’ Homes, Homes for the Aged, Slum Settlements, 
Maternity and Sick Nurses, Maternity Hospitals, Land 
Colonies, Emigration Bureaux, Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Relief 
Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, Evangelistic and Foreign 
Missionary Work, &c. 

Balance Sheets, Legacy Forms, and Annual Reports sent 
upon application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 101, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., to whom please make 
cheques payable. 

NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 


CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very e arliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old. 
The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination. IMME DIATE AND INCREA Me D SUPPORT IS NEEDED, 
Annual Subscriptio n for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. Life Subscription 
for one vote at each election, £5 5s. JOHN HILL, Treas “¥ 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, 
Secretary Sad Supt. 


EARCH FUND. 





WANSTEAD. 


Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
pon eat ae CANCER RES 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urge atly REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queeu Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
ee A De TYPEWRITING. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS. 104, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDKESS, 
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if taken frequently drugs lose their 
power and doses have to be increased. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Fiatulency, 
Heartburn and Impure Breath, 
Brace’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been oqualled. It absorbs 
the impure gases geuerated in the stomach and bowels and carries 
them out of the system, thus removing the CAUSE of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood, 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit by young or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrhea and Fever. Doctors largely recommend it 
and use it in their own families. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores: Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 4/- per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin ; Chocolates, 1/= per tin ; 
Capsules, 2/- per box. 


enclosing 3d, stamps for postage in the British Empire and U.S.A, 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





| FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning The Spectator and 








“Koh-i-noor” 
PENCILS 


Higher in price than or- 
dinary Pencils but much 
more economical in use, 
for one “ Koh-i-noor” out. 
lasts SIX of the ordinary 
kind, and writes smoothly 
all the time. Try one 
to-day. 
4d, each or 3/5 per dozen. In 
17 degrees (and copying), Of 
Stationers, &c. Vist free, 
zo R Cc. ee Ltd., 
oh-i-noor ouse, Ki 
London. (Paris, Brussels 
Dresden, Zirich, Milan, Vienna, 
Barcelona, New York.) 


Best in the World 
Famous ali over it 



























THE HATFIELD.’ THE CRANLEY. 


Fine reproduction of Bedstead in 
Stuart style. Finished ae 


d rigid i ides. 
a » aide as | improved rigid iron sides. 


3ftwide - 
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eG The 


British Maid 


“ My name is Onoto. My 
business is to simplify writ- 
ing. My character (‘quick, 
veliable worker, very clean, 
gives no trouble whatsoever’) 
speaks for itself. I never 
take a@ day off. Why not 
let me simplify your 
writing 2” 


The Onoto Pen simplifies 
writing because :— 
1.—It needs no filler. It fills itself—instantly—without 


any mess or trouble; and will then write 20,000 words 
without further attention. 


2.—It cannot leak. Once closed, the Onoto becomes a 
sealed tube, and can be safely carried at any angle—even 
upside down. Get one to-day. You can always select a 
nib to suit your handwriting. 


GUARANTEE, — 
The Onotols British 
made. It is design- 
ed to last a lifetime; 
but, if it should ever 
gow-ong,the makers 


iriaurecte, DYritish and _ best. 


Price 10/6 and upwards ofall Stationers, Jewellers,and Stores, 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to Thos, 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


COMM MMMM MEM MMM; 





Mahogany Bedstead, fitted with 


£2 7s. 6d. Just published by Story & Triggs, may be had free om 
4ft. Gin. wide « £4 17s. 6d. 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 152-156 Oueen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
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STORY & TRIGGS 


WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, or 
Mahogany, and beautifully finished in antique tones 
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For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE * 
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FOR VALOUR 


Canada rewards her sons well. To all those sturdy 
Canadians who fought in the rebellion in the North 
West Territories in 1866 and to those who came to the 
help of the Mother Country during the South African 
War, the Government presented a quarter section of 
specially selected land in the Northern part of the 
Province of Ontario. These are known as Veteran 
lands, each having an area of approximately 160 acres 
und are situate to the north of Cobalt, the richest 
silver mining district in the world, and South East and 
North of Poreupine with its immense nickel, gold and 
other mineral wealth. The possibility, therefore, of 
some of these Veteran lands possessing valuable mineral 
rights must not be overlooked. 





The titles are guaranteed by the Government and 
registered under the Land Titles Act and the holders 
enjoy very exceptional privileges, inasmuch as they are 
exempt from all Taxes and Government Dues and have 
the sole right to all timber (except white pine) and 
minerals that may be found upon their section, no 
royalties being payable on either. 


There is an abundant supply of timber, and owing 
to the excellent railway facilities it can be sold at 
highly profitable prices. Moreover, when the land is 
cleared agricultural pursuits can be at once com- 
menced, the soil being rich and capable of a wide 
diversity of products. 


The CANADA LAND AGENCY of 66 St. James 
Street, S.W., have for disposal several thousand acres 
of these Veteran lands which can be purchased now at 
lower prices than any other SELECTED lands in the 
Dominion, and owing to the unique conditions attach- 
ing to the Freehold must be considered the most 
attractive and remunerative real estate proposition in 
Canada, 
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LIGHTING. PLANTS 


Country Houses 





- SELF-STARTING. | SELF-STOPPING. 
SELF-RECULATING. 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of Coantry 
Houses or isolatea buildings to have the trouble 
of their own electric light installations, 


DMUNDSON: 


will install in your own house an automatic electric 
light plant which actually works itself, and requires 
no attention whatever beyond the occasional lubri- 
cation and providing of fuel for the engine. An 
unskilled servant can do the necessary work 
without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics 
whatever. 

The batteries provide a constant supply of current. 
When you have used a certain amount of current 
this new engine automatically starts working to 
recharge the batteries. When they are fully charged 
the engine stops, starting again only when the 
pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point. 

A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is 
running. 


ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE 


Those who would like to install electricity in 
their houses without the cost and trouble of 
providing and maintaining their own plant should 
write for particulars of our new system, by which we 
supply a complete electric lighting plant and main- 
tain same in working order, charging by meter for 
the amount of electricity consumed. The fullest 
particulars of this special scheme can be had on 
application to 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd. 


Broad Sanctuary Chambers, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 


Telegrams: “ Edmundsons, London,” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 Lines), 


Also at 32 York Street, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 





7 AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 








































WEDDING PRESENTS. 


A visit to Elkington’s Showroom will 
reveal numerous articles in Jewellery, 
Silverware, Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, etc., 
specially suitable for Wedding Presents. 

The beautiful designs (many of which are 
exclusive) cannot fail to please even the most 


fastidious. 





These articles range in prices from quite 
inexpensive pieces of Jewellery suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Presents, to the more costly 
presents suitable for the Bride or Bridegroom, 
whilst the high Elkington quality, for which 
the firm is famous, can be seen in every 
article. 





Elkington’s, being actual Manufacturers, sup- 
ply the public direct at Manufacturers’ cash 
prices, obviating any intermediate prcfits, 
the result being 





HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOW COST. 





Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 





& co., 


London: 22 Regent St.,S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


Birmingham— Newhall Street. Liverpool—27 3 Lord Street. 
Manchester—O King Street. Glasgow—34 Buchanan Street. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—32/4 Northumberland Street. 














~ TURNS. NIGHT 
: INTO: DAY 





The tdeal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 





CARBIC Limited, 27 Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Tel.: 5438 City. 
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Between 107 & 127 per annum 


AN IDEAL INVESTMENT FOR MAN OR WOMAN | 


AN EXAMPLE: 


A man aged 65 can purchase a Canada 
Life Annuity, yielding £113 10s. 1d. 
for £1,000, and he can rest perfectly 
secure in the knowledge that how- 
ever many years he may live, 
income will be paid in full, year by 
year, as the appointed day comes round. 


this 





A woman aged 65 can obtain for the same sum an annual | 


income of £100 ros. od., under precisely similar condi: | 
If she attains the age of 79, she will have received | 
in actual hard cash no less | a sum than £1,407. 

‘he vast funds of the Canada Life Assurance are under 
the direct supervision of the Canadian Government. 


tions. 


safety of the Canada Life Annuity 
on the whole of the 
£,10,000,00.3. 


Any sum from 


Send for Special Annuity Booklet, stating your age, to: 


Company’s assets, amounting to 


£100 upwards may be invested. 


The 
is further secured 





Canada Life | 


Assurance Co. 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


{5 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. | 
| 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2er O;. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
feund very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 

ing number of « sustomers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordcaux wine. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Pottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

T specialise in Artistic Original Designs 
to meet individual tastes. Inclusive cost 
of Design, Engraved Plate, and 100 Proofs, 
from 17s. 6d. to several guineas, according 
to style and detail. Specimens submitted 
free. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 








DESK APPOINTMENTS» 


Chiefest of these is un- 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 


keeping with ali the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table. 
GIVE 
NOTE PAPER 
its place. It holds its own 


always for Quality, Style, 
and Finish. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND ee ISLANDS BY 

‘ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Ste an (ors 
VICTORIA (Tw. Sc.), 5967 tons, Fev. 20, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co.,18 Moorgate Streot, E.C.and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Strect, Liverpool. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Enrror, but 
to the Pusiisurr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











a 


“Pipe Perfect” 


- PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

*““pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 
with a bouquet as distinct and 
delicate as that of some rare 


vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 
best of Mixture and know all 
the joy that a perfect tobacco 


can bring, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5°: =: 
White Label 42° 


Medium 5” 


per 


BUY 
MILES’ 3 STAR 
BACON 


Famous for its delicious and appetising 
flavour. Supplied direct from our factory 
in sides of about 45 lbs. Unsmoked 8}d. Ib. 
Smoked 9d. lb. Rail paid anywhere in 
United Kingdom. Absvlutely the best 
way to buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sample piece about 12 “) 
Se roked or unsmoked—O}d. per lb. 


Send for Illustrated List. 
EDWARD MILES & Co, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 


which 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
59 MARK LANE, 


U.S.A. 

London Office : E.C., 

READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 

to hold Six Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


ESTATE DUTIES, FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, 
PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 





Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 





London Office - No.3 LOMBARD STREET, E,C 
West End - No.17 PALL MALL, S.W, 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


Dr. J. Collis Senate $ 
CHLORODYNE 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 


and Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
ONLY GENUINE Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Chlorodyne, Best and Surest Remedy for 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Convincing COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 
THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Medical Testimony 
with each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 

Il}, 2/9, 4/6. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 


“The IDEAL COCOA” 


— —— - - = — 


Scientific Certainties 


HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child, e “ Allenburys”’ Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Aillenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management’”’ sent Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Street, London. 


: HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrzen Guriveas, 








Tage. . £12 12 10] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 40 
Page (Column) .. 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Columa ............ 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ..... ° i 10 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComMPaANtrs, 
Outside Page .......000seesee000+ £16 16 0| Inside Page ....... £14 1k 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half- width), ‘Sa. ; and ls,a 
for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of , 163, an inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week, * Iba, au inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 











Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


An Important New Book 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE 


By E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Correspondent to the 
“Daily Telegraph”). Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


“It is doubtful if printed words could give one a clearer glim of th re Turk 
in his weakness and in his strength than this vivid and moving Tok.” 


LOST IN THE ARCTIC. ty cavrain 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN, Illustrations, Map, &c, 
18s. net. 


THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: The Son of 


Catherine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS & PRESENT 
POLICIES IN CHINA, By J. ©. P. BLAND. 


graph, 





Crown 4to, 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

IN the SHADOW of the BUSH. 
By P. AMAURY TALBOT. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
18s. net. 

THE CHILDHOOD of ANIMALS. 
By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S., Sec. of the 
Zoological Society. With Illustrations in Colour, Royal svo. 
10s, net. 

SIMPLICISSIMUS. By HANS VON 
GRIMMELSHAUSEN Special Edition, limited to 1,000 
copies. Large Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ESTHER WATERS. A vPwy, by Groner 


MOORE. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH : A Poetical 


Drama. By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. Crown §vo. 
_ net. 


The Loeb Classical Library. 


Five New Volumes are now ready. 
(i & 2) Euripides, Vols. Ul. &1V. (3) Appian’s Roman History, 
Vol. il. (4) Catullus. Tibullus. Pervigilium Veneris. (5) Lucian, 
Vol. 1. Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus De opt. VII. 








Mr. Heinemann has ieee in announcing 


the fourth (final) volume of 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


completing ROMAIN ROLLAND’S great 20th century 


romance, 


Fine New 6s. Manalle 


ROMAIN ROLLAND - John Christopher (iv) 
RACHEL HAYWARD =- - 
VICTOR MARGUERITTE Frontiers of the Hear 

ELIZABETH ROBINS Where are you going to? 
J. E. PATTERSON The Story of Stephen Compton 
MRS. HENRY DUDENEY A Runaway Ring 
FLORA A. STEEL - - - 
DUNCAN SCHWANN - Molyneux of Mayfair 
SARAH GRAND - - - Adnam’s Orchard 
RICHARD DEHAN - Between Two Thieves 

The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation, 


IVAN VAZOFF (2nd Imp.) Under The Y« ko 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





The Hippodrome 


King Errant 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Cardinal Manning and other Essays. 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. 8vo. 9s. net. 
“Mr. Bodley saunters through the garden of reminiscence like 
an agreeable host picking a choice bloom here and there t:ll we are 
bewildered by the wealth of treasure.’ ihdnen TIMES. 





Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW LANG. 8 Illustrations. 9s. net. 

“A brilliant and convincing refutation of the theory that Francis Bacon or 
anybody but Shakespeare himself wrote Shakespeare's plays and poems.’ - 7 
—iruth, 


aed ~ SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Men, Women, and Minxes. By Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. With Prefatory Note by ANDREW LANG. 7s. 6d. net. 


Reading these delightful essays, so full of gaiety, of keen perception, of 
curious knowledge unatfectedly shown, it is impossible not to trace in them the 
influence so lately lost to literature as a whole, That they were inspired, 
approved, and enjoyed by one of the first of critics ought to be passport enough, 
even outside their own o- merits, to general admiration.’’—Spectator, 


Experiments in Industrial Organisation. 
By EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by Professor W. J. 
Asuuey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

*« This is a book which every student of economics and every social reformer 
should read for himself.”—The U niversity Extension Bulletin. 


Gold and Prices. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D., 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. S8vo. Paper covers. 1s. net. 

Birmingham Studies ‘in Social Eco- 

nomics. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 

8vo. Price 2s. net each volume. 
Environment and Efficiency: a Study in 


the Records of Industrial Schools and Orphanages. 
By MARY HORNER THOMSON, 


The Social Policy of Bismarck: a Critical 
Study, with a Comparison of German and English In- 
surance Legislation. By ANNIE ASHLEY, M.A, (Birmingham). 


The Public Feeding of Elementary School 
Children. By PHYLLIS D. WINDER. 
Railroads, Rates. ‘and Regulations. By 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Pb.D., Professor of Economics in 
Harvard Univer sity. With 41 Ms aps and Diagrams. 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. By R. H. TAWNEY. S8vo. 9s. net. 
‘ This vivid study of Sixteenth-Century England is worthy to rank with Mr, 
and Mrs. Hammond’ eV illage Laboures, and that is high praise.””—Daily Hows. 


SECON D IMPRESSION. 


Life of William Edward Collins, D. D.. 
late Bishop of Gibraltar. By the Rev. A. 
MASON,D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With Portrait. Svo, 6s. 5 

“Dr. Mason has done a great service to the Church by this sympathetic 
biog rraphy of his friend and pupil, and no lens a service to the nation.’ “—Spectaten, 


New Book by the Author of “ Especially William Bishop of 
Gibraltar, and Mary his Wife.” 


“Wayside Lamps.” Short Stories. 2s. 6d. net. 
True stories by a soldier’s wife of her friendships with heroic 
men and women in their times of stress, several being based 
on the author’s experience ¢ during the War in South Africa. 


The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. By 
the RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR BERNARD WARD, 
F.R.Hist.S., President of St. Edmund's College. With Ilus- 
tration. 3 Vols. 8vo. Vols.I. and IL., 21s. net. Vol. ITT.,12s. 6d. net. 





Researches in Colour Vision and the 
Trichromatic Theory. By Sir W. DE WIVELESLIE 
ABNEY, K C.B., F.R.8. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Life of Nelson. By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, 
B.A., R.N. College, Osborne. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
°° "To be had also in Superior Rinding, } price 2s. - Gd. net. 


NEW FICTION, 
Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN. 6s. 


“‘A perfect and enchanting picture of Irish rural life.’’"—Cork Examiner, 


Dew and Mildew. By P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 

** A}l those who love Kipling will equally admire Wren. Since the coming 
of that king of all short story writers we have seldom had the good fortune to 
read such a collection of brilliantly qlever tales as these semi-detached stories 
from Karabad, Twenty-five of them in all, they are written in terse, satiric 
vein that grips and fascinates, and, moreover, they maintain the same high 
level of literary achievement throughout. Mr. Wren writes of India as India 
is, not as ignorant sentimentalists would have us believe.""—Occult Review, 


*,* The tales in this book bear on the origin of Indian Sedition. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LENT. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE WONDROUS PASSION, 
By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
2s. Gd. net. 








Crown 8vo. 
*,* The Bishop of London commends 
help to meditation during Lent. 


this book to his people as a 


New Volume of Sermons by Dz. NEVILLE FIGGIS., 
Antichrist and other Sermons. 
Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D. 5s. net, 

By the same Author. 

THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Civilisation at the Cross Roads. Four Lectures 
delivered before Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 


By the 


5s. net. 
“They should be read by everyone interested (and who is not?) in modera 
problems of religion and civilization.’’"—Norwich Diocesan Gazeite, 


Devotional 


Help from the Sanctuary. - 
by the Rev. 


Papers on the Biessed Sacrament. 
JESSE BRETT, L.Th. 3s. Gd. net. 


Lest We Grow Hard; Addresses and 
Papers on Spiritual Subjects, by the Kev. E. I, 
BUSES, MA, of ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Sympathy of Goa. "Sermons and 
Addresses. By the Rev. FORBES ROBINSON, M.A, 
late Fellow of Christ’s Col lege, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Ministry of the Word. 
NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. 


*,* An attempt has been made in this book to approach the ministry of preaching 
on the spiritual side. 


By the Rev. W. C. E. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
| New Volume Just published, 
The Trial of 


MRS. MAYBRICK 


Now ready. Price 5s. net per volume at all 
Booksellers and Libraries, or 5s, 4d. per 
volume post free from the Publishers, 


NOTABLE TRIALS. 
17 volumes already published, 
Enautsu Series,-The Stauntons; Franz 
Muller ; Lord —— William Palmer; 
The Annesley C Mrs. Maybrick. 
Scorrisu SERIES.— Ma tdeleine Smith ; City of 
Glasgow Bank ‘Directors ; Dr. Pritchard ; 
E, M. Chantrelle ; James Stewart; Deacon 
Brodie; A. J. "Monson ; The "Douglas 
Cause ; Captain Porteous; Oscar Slater ; 
Mrs. McLachlan. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free from the Publishers. 
WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Bank St., Bdiaburgh ; aud at Lenten, 


Edited by 
H. B, IRVING, M.A. (Oxon) 









INFANT BIBLE READER. 
By MRS. NATHANIEL L. COHEN. 
With coloured Illustrations by Lovise Jacons, Price is, 6d. 
WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., Clifton House, Worship Street, 
and 46 and 47, London Wall, London, E.C. 





The aim of the book is to make children familiar with the beautiful stories 
of the Bible, and to give them some knowledge of the eternal truths of humas 
life and character, 


~ Messrs. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
OOKS.—Burke’s | Peerage, ‘1911, ; Another, 1910, 15s.; 
Fairbairn’s oy of Crests, last ly 2 ~ -» 25S. 5 Debrett’ 3 Peerage, 
1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Balzac’s Works, “ Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 78.; 
Eddy’s Science and Health, 10s. 6d.; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Myers’ Humana 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d.; American Business Man’s Library, 1906, 5 vols, 
cost £2, only lis.; Jane Austen’s Works, illus., 10 vols., 2ls,; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Cata- 
logue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have 
failed to find itelsewhere, try me. I am the most expert sea extant. 

—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bricht 8t., IRMINGHAM 


OOKS poe a Britannica, llth Edition; 
Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1823; Last Essa, AY 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly y parts ; Sporting Books with coloured p 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, RBowlandson, etc, Hostor’s Greah 
Bookshop, Birmingham. a 


OOK BARGAINS.—Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., oo 
£3 15s., cost £5 5s.; Leland’s weg 5 vols., 35s8., cost £3 10s, : 
Who 1912, 5s., cost 10s. ; Rackham’s Peter Pan Portfolio, £3 15s., cost ite as 
many others. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest cash 
value given. Holland Bros,, Book Merchants, 21 John Bright te, Birmingham. 
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Messrs. Constable & Co.'s New Books 
NOW READY 








WITH THE VICTORIOUS BULGARIANS 
LIEUTENANT WAGNER 





Of the Reserve of Officers of the Austrian Army, and Special War Correspondent of the “Reichpost.” 
With an Introduction by the PREMIER OF BULGARIA, 


With over 50 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


The “Pall Mall Gazette” says: “THE 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
CORRESPONDENT WHO HAS — WON. a 





THE LAND OF ZINJ 
Just published.| Author of “The Game of East Africa.” 
and Present Inhabitants. Demy 8vo. 


By Captain Cc. H. Stigand 





Being an account of British Africa, its Ancient History 
With Map and Illustrations. 


15s. net. 


THE GENESIS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Published last week. | 


Assistant-Lecturer in History in the University of Liverpool. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Liverpool. 


By George Stead Veitch 


With an Introduction by Ramszy Muir, 
_10s. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


Just published. | 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
Fields.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LORD WARDENS OF THE MARCHES. 
Tllustrated. Limited Edition. 


and other Essays on Heraldry. 


Published last week.) 
LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND: 
Published this week. | 

With 8 Plates in Colour and other Illustrations. 


By Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc. 





Author of “The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 


By Howard Pease 





Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


3y E, E. Dorling, M.A., F.S.A. 





Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Recently published.) __ 


KANT AND SPENCER 
A Critical Exposition. Demy 8vo. 


TIME AND CHANGE 


12s. 6d. net. 


Author of “The Ways of Nature,” ‘‘ Leaf and Tendril, 





THE MILK QUESTION 
Just published.| Illustrated. 


__ Secretary of the Rhodes Scholarships Trust. 


By George R. Parkin 


_Larg ye Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


By Borden Parker Bowne 








65 By John Burroughs 
a Bird and Bough,’ . 6d. net. 
By Milton J. Roseneau, M. P, 








Extra Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. A complete and autnoritative study of all the various 





aspects of the question of the quality and healthiness of milk, and the factors that go to make 3 good and bad milk, 





SELECTED THOUGHTS FROM THE FRENCH. 


Published last week.| 


With English Translation, Feap. 8vo. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Limp Leather, 5s. net. 


Chosen by J. Raymond Solly 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE MODERN RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS - 


LABOUR AND THE CHURCHES (1s. net.) 


By R weeny A. Bray 








THE HOLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
THE OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY (12s 


By R. M. Johnston 
By Havelock Ellis 
. 6d. net.) 

By A. Dendy, D. Sc., F. R.S. 


(6s. net.) 
(63. net.) 

















POETRY. 
THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CEORCE MEREDITH 


Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d. net 


THE CREED OF MY HEART (2s. 6d. net) E.G. A. HOLMES 





THE SONG OF ALFRED (5s. net) H. 0. ANDERTON 
THE BOOK OF SONCS (5s. net) 





Translated from the German by COL. H. 8. JARRETT 





THE FLOWER STREWN THRESHOLD 


(3s. 6d. net) CECIL FANNING 





SONG LYRICS AND OTHER POEMS 


(2s. 6d. net) 





ETHEL D. BATT 





SHEPHERD SONGS OF ELIZABETHAN ENCLAND 


(5s. net) A. L. 8. GOSSETT 





CONSTABLE & co., LTD. 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW 6s. FICTION. t. 


THE INNER FLAME CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
ISRAEL KALISCH W. L. GEORGE 
BAG AND BACCACE BERNARD CAPES 


THE IMMACULATE YOUNC MINISTER 
MATHILDE MALLING 


EDMUND MITCHELL 
CORRA HARRIS 











TALES OF DESTINY (5s. net.) 
THE RECORDING ANCEL 
SIRI RAM (Indian Revolutionist) A Transcript from Life,1907-1910 


THE JUNE LADY R. E. VERNEDE 


























THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE R. RAMSAY 
THE HERO OF HERAT (4thimpression) MAUD DIVER 
CEASE FIRING (3rd Impression) MARY JOHNSTON 
PRISCILLA (20d Impression) MRS. GEORGE WEM res 
| CONCERNING SALLY W. J. HOPKINS 
‘RED REUBEN H. W. TOMKINS 


10 ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
A NEW PATRIOTIC POET. 


THE GALLANT WAY. 


By FRANK TAYLOR. 2s, 6d. net. 


These poems, several of which will be recognised by 
readers of ‘*The Spectator,” are written, for the most 

art, round a single theme—England as manifested in 
he proud tradition and the illustrious achievements of 
her fighting men on land. They recall the associations 
of her historic battle-flelds; they celebrate the prowess 
of her most famous captains and the immortal honours 
borne upon the banners of her ancient regiments. 








READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


BEING A CONSTITUTIONALIST’S CRITICISM ON THE HOME RULE 
BILL OF 1912. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C,,Hon.D.C.L., 2s. 6d. net. 


**A Fool’s Paradise” is written with a limited but 
definite object : Its aim is to establish from the contents 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1912 the truth of three pro- 
positions: (1) That the Bill, if passed into law will confer 
no benefit whatever upon England. (2) That it will 
expose — ay to the gravest dangers; and (3) that the 
Bill therefore must be opposed by every Englishman who 
is ——— to dwell ina fool’s paradise of credulous 
optimism. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


AND THE CONSTITUTION. By W.S. McKECHNIE. 
6s.net. “*A book which all politicians would do 
well to read.”"—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 


Napoleon’s Standard-Bearers on the Battlefield 
from Austerlitz to Waterloo. A Record of Hard 
Fi pate Heroism and Adventure. By EDWARD 
FRASER. Illustrated. 12s. net, 


RIVAL FRENCH COURTS. 


A Waiting Woman’s Chronicle of Life at Ver- 
sailles, at Sceaux, and in the Bastille in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Mdile. LOMBARDINI. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL 


Entitled WIDECOMBE FAIR. Will be ready 
on Tuesday next Price 6s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 


By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. The 
Second Volume in the Series on “ The Birth of 
the Engiish Church.” Illustrated. 12s. net. 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT. Published 1912. 
12s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe in ApvVANcE, 
Half- 


d. = Now 
Net. Ready. 
Cloth. 


DOZEN VOLUMES. 
THE 


PEOPLE’S 
BOOKS 


4. ZOOLOGY; THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
By Prof. E. W. MacBride, M.A., F.R.8, 
PSYCHOLOGY. By H. J. Watt, M.A., Ph.D., D.Phil, 
THE BIBLE AND CRITICISM. 
By W. H. Bennett, M.A., D.D., Litt.D., 
and W. F’. Adeney, M.A., D.D. 
CECIL JOHN RHODES, By Ian D. Colvin. 
WORDSWORTH. By Rosaline Masson. 
POND LIFE. By E. C. Ash, M.R.A.C. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. By M. A. Mugge. 
WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO. 
By Major G. W. Redway. 
THE NATURE OF MATHEMATICS, 
By P. E. B. Jourdain, M.A. 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD (in Colour). 
By J. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 


FREES 


© 
ad 


103. TURKEY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By John Macdonald, M.A. 
106. EVERYDAY LAW. By J. J. Adams. 


Note the Compicte Atlas in Colour. 


ASK TO see this Marvellous Library. 
LIST OF 100 VOLUMES FREE. 


“* The undertaking bids fair to prove of real value as an educative influenes 
+++ The information that they give, far from being scrappy, is wonderfuily 
complete and clearly presented, and the judiciously chosen bibliographies at 
the end of each volame will help readers to pass on from these capable 
treatises, which are something more than introductions, to a fuller study of 
the several subjects.’’"—Times. E 





LONDON: T. CGC. & E. CG. JACK, G7 Long Acro, W.C.; 
and Edinburgh; and al! Bookscilers. 


FOLK TALE Ss 
OF BREFFNY 


By Miss B. HUNT. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue Irish Montaiy.—“ The simple charm of the stories and 
the refined language in which they are told will appeal to all 
lovers of literature.” 


Srecrator.—* This wholly delightful volume . . . These folk- 
tales are rich in the qualities of poetry, wit, and intelligenca, and 
though the part which Miss Hunt has played is not that of a 
creator, her versions are marked by such unfailing charm, such 
happy and characteristic turns of phrase, that she deserves to 
rank with those musicians, like Francis Korbay, who have lent 
fresh lustre to folk-tunes by the beauty and picturesqueness of 
their settings.” 


Tue Irisn Boox Lover.—* The thanks of all lovers of ths 
folk-lore of our land are due to Miss Hunt for collecting these 
charming stories, and to the publishers for their enterprise in 
enshrining them in such a handy, handsome volume. . .. A book 
to read and re-read with increasing pleasure, and place beside the 
works of Dougias Hyde and Patrick Kennedy.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


o 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
{A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President 7 FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Te secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and ths Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about tio 

adoption of Universa! Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


Sea @ a. d 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 2% ® O | Members oe oe ow. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members :. 88 and Journal ; 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
IIIT, ccnsteaensithieneisphnipesenninenbatintaitinliiedinainn G8 Guase Ol’ 3 ..... 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, KC. ...........000s.seseeeee Os OM D cun 0s 32 


1 WELLINGTON Staeet, StRanv, Lonvon, 


Cofone!l W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


WITH THE 
CONQUERED TURK. 


The Story of a Latter-Day Adventurer. 


By MAJOR LIONEL JAMES, 
The Times Correspondent. 2g. net 


Major Lionel James is the most far-travelled and 
enterprising of modern War Correspondents. 
He has seen service in almost every quarter of 
the globe. His wide experience of Orientals in 
the Near and Far East makes his judgment of the 
eauses of the Turkish failure that of an expert. 

The recent war has turned the thoughts of 
most people in Britain to the great problems of 
national security, and the moral which Major 
James draws has far more than an historical 
importance for his countrymen. 


EIGHT ee S VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS. 





LIFE and LETTERS of LORD >) MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, the Rt. Hon. SIR G. O. TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 0.M. Vols. I. and II. Cloth. 1s. each net 


PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORTNIGHT. 
7d. net 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INDUSTRIALISM. 


Edited by DR. ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A. 
1s. net 


With many contributors of distinction. Its aim 
is to give an account of the problems both 
practical and theoretical which arise directly 
out of our modern development of manufactures. 


COLLECTION NELSON (FRENCH) 


LE NEZ D’UN NOTAIRE., 
Par EDMOND ABOUT. 1s. net 


LES CHANSONS DES RUES ET DES 


BOIS. 

Par VICTOR HUGO. 1s. net 
CROMWELL. 

Par VICTOR HUGO, 1s. net 





THE 


NELSON ENCYCLOPADIA 


Vols. I. to XXIII. A to Z Cloth Bound. 
Vols. I. to XXIII. A to Z. Leather ,, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Handy in size. Illustrated. Easy of Reference. 

Most recent changes in Sciences and Industries. 

Accuracy and Reliability. Articles by recognized 
Authorities. Expert Guidance in Research. 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR THE 
HOME, STUDY, OR OFFICE IT IS THE 


Cheapest Encyclopedia 
the World. 


Complete sets, with supplementary volumes, may also be 
obtained. You are invited to apply for a complete Set—on 
approval, without expense or obligation to purchase—in the 
Leather (1913) Edition, its latest and most perfect form. 


1s. each net 
2s. each net 


in 





Apply for Encyclopadia Prospectus and Application Form to— 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS (Dept. 8), 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 


or Parkside, Edinburgh, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 
Vol. V. Just Published. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters 
of the Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work 
of JOHN SMITH by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Epwarp G. Hawke. Vol. V.; Gerard 
ter Borch, Caspar Netscher, Godfried Res Pieter 
van Slingeland, Eglon Hendrik van der Neer. Royal 8vo, 
25s. net. 

a Previously Published, Vols, I. to IV., 25s. net each. 


Short History of English 


A 

Literature. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Re-issue 
in Five Parts. Part I. The ‘Prelimin: aries of English 
Literature—The Making of English Literature — Chaucer 
and his Contemporaries. PartIl. The Fifteenth Century— 
Elizabethan Literature to the Death of Spenser. Part III. 
Later Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature—Caroline Litera- 
ture. PartIV. The Augustan Ages—Middle and Later 
Eighteenth-Century Literature. Part V. The Triumph of 
Romance—Victorian Literature, 2s, each, COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOL. 8s. 6d 


Modern War and Peace. 4 Lecturo 
delivered to The Cambridge University War and Peace 
Society, December 2nd, 1912, By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B, 
Sewed, 1s. net. 

AtuEenzuM.—“ All that he says on the subject is worth reading, for he is 
thoughtful and not devoted to mere fireworks.’ 

Scorsman.—*“ An interesting suggestive essay upon the arguments ux 
closely associated with the name of Mr. Norman Angell.’ 


Death and The Princess. 
By FRANCES CORNFORD. Sewed, 8vo. 


_ Scotsman, —_" “It is a gracefully composed Mo rality.’ 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Impression. 


Foundations. 4 statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8. Talbot, W. Temple. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint. Ten Conferences. By Father BERNARD 
VAUGHAN,S.J. With Portrait. Extracrown8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Patt Maiti Gazerre.—“ Father Vaughan has done his work with consider- 
able skill and with a fairness and coolness that other writers would do well to 
imitate... . Particularly good are the pages dealing with the rights of 
property.” 

Buddhism and Science. py pavn 
DAHLKE, Author of “ Buddhist Essays.” Translated from 
the German by the BHIKKHU SILACARA. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—‘ Dr. Dahlke’s exposition . . . deserves the close attention of 
students of Buddhist thought.” 


The Value and Destiny of the 


A Morality. 
23. net. 


Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered in 
Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Svo. 10s. net. 
Tue Ovrioox.—‘ Dr. Bosanquet is the happy possessor of a literary style 
of rare quality, and is able to translate profound thought into limpid English, 
80 that even to those unverse ed in petal his n meaning will be clear.” 


Greek Divination. “A Study of its 
Methods and Principles. By W.R. HALLIDAY, 
B.A., B.Litt., Lecturer on Greek History and Archwology in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tae Trwes.—* A scholarly study by a well-equipped Oxford classicist.” 





ZOOLOGY. 
An _ Introduction to Zoology. 
With Directions for Practical Work 
(Invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. 


Lecturer in Natural History at the Froebel Educational 
Institute. With Illustrations by V.G.SHEFFIELD. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

=r _ INDUSTRIALISM, 


Industrial Combinations 
Trusts. Edited by WILLIAM §&.,. a tiger y 
___ Columbia University. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


7 ‘EUGENICS. 


An Introduction to Eugenics. 
By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., and CATHERINE 
WHETHAM. Sewed, Is. net. 


Tur Lancet.—‘ Those who desire to enter on the study of Eugenics. . 
would do well to take their first steps under the guidance of * An Intro du t ion 
to Eugenics.’ . . . This admirably concise yet explicit little pamphiet.” 


and 
Ph.D., 


Tue Oxrorp Mac AZINE, An excellent short account of the wor ks of 
Galton, and of the methods and results of the statistic al stady of heredity 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., will be glad to 
send their LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested in current 
literature. oo 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 
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MESSRS RIVINGTONS LIST 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. With Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by the Rev. A. T. 8. GOODRICK, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne, Bristol, formerly Fellow and 


Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 450 pp., 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready, 

This work forms the first volume to be published of THE OXFORD CHURCH BIBLE COMMENTARY, under the genoral 
Editorship of the Rev. C. F. Burney, D.Litt., and the Rev. Leiguron PuLuan, M.A. - 

The Contributors will be exclusively members of the Anglican Church connected with the University of Oxford. The 
Commentaries will contain a completely new translation of the Old and New Testaments. In the case of the Old Testament 
this translation will be based upon an emended text. Each Book will contain a special introduction, text, notes, additional 


notes, appendices, and indices. 
A detailed prospectus may be had on application and from all booksellers. 


PAPALISM. A Treatise on the Claims of the Papacy as set forth in the 


Encyclical Satis Cognitum. 
By EDWARD DENNY, M.A., sometime Vicar of S. Peter's, Vauxhall, and Author of “Anglican Orders 
and Jurisdiction.” Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mr. Denny may be congratulated on writing a book, dealing with the most controversial subjects, in a manner singularly 
and admirably free from any ill-temper or any desire to raise merely irritating points. He has dealt with a great subject in a 
dignified and fitting way, and his book keeps up the tradition of sound learning.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Denny’s book is worthy to rank among the classics of religious controversy. The author deals with his subject 
exhaustively, and displays throughout the scrupulous accuracy and fairness of statement which might be expected from one 
who had been initiated into the methods of historical research by Dr. Bright. His knowledge of Patristic literature ig 
His knowledge of ecclesiastical history is scarcely less profound.”—Ozford Magazine, 








specially remarkable. 


OMAR KHEYYAM: Traduit en Vers Francais d’aprés la célébre 
version Anglaise de Fitzgerald. By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Small Quarto, 
2s, 6d. net. 

“He has succeeded in producing a version that will givo Frenchmen some idea of the merit of Fitzgerald's work. . . . We will 
therefore end by advising every English lover of Fitzgerald’s work into whose hands his critique may fall to buy and read 

Mr. Hallard’s translation. In itself it is interesting, as regards the sidelight which it casts on its original it is more interesting 


still.”"—Ozford and Cambridge Review, 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Third Edition. Small Quarto, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A Historical Survey 
of Commerce and Industry. By ARTHUR D. INNES, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford ; Author of “ England Under the Tudors,” “ A School History of England,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The book is essentially historical, tracing the development of England from a self-contained agricultural community or 
group of communities into a maritime commercial and colonizing nation, ultimately transformed by coal and steam into the 
first manufacturing State in the world. 


A SKETCH OF GENERAL POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 
Contents.—Early Peoples and Empires: to 500 n.c.—The Glory of Greece and the Rise of Rome: to 200 s.c.—The Roman 
Dominion: to 476 a.v.—The Early Middle Ages: to 1080 a.v.—The Later Middle Ages: to 1470 a.v.—The Age of Hapsburg 
Ascendancy: to 1660 a.v.—The Bourbon Age: to 1789 a.v.—The European Convulsion: to 1815 a.v.—The Modern Nations. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND: A History for Junior Forms. 
By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.A,, Author of “ An Illustrated History of England,” “ A Short History of Greece,” 
‘‘A Short History of Rome,” and “A First History of Rome.” Small Crown 8vo, In Four Parts or in Two 


Volumes. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


Part I. From Early Times to 1272. 2s, 
Part IL. 1272 to 1603. 2s. } Parts I. and II. in One Volume. 3s. 6d. 
Part III. 1603 to 1780. 2s. } 

Part IV. 1760 to 1910. 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready, ; PAPUS TIL. and IV. in One Volume. 4s. 

“His story is readable and lucid in the highest degree, and he wisely takes us back to the men of the Stone and Bronze 


Ages, who have left their impress so permanently upon our countryside.”—G@uardian. 
“This is an excellently written volume, designed for the use of Junior Forms, and it contains a wealth of illustrations, which 


throw interesting light on social customs, architectural development, and such-like subjects, which are sometimes overlooked in 


school histories.” —Scotsman. 
“Excellent maps and illustrations add to the attractiveness and usefulness of this charming History.”—The Teacher, 


FRENCH GRAMMATICAL READERS. Following the principles of the 
Direct Method. Edited by A. R. FLORIAN, M.A., Head-Master of the Priory County School, Shrews- 
bury, Author of “A First and Second I'rench Course.” Crown 8yo, Is. 6d. each. 

SERIES A. SERIES B. 

Le Blocus. Par Exckmann-CuarTrian. Nouvelles Genevoises. Par Kopotrue Torrrer. 

‘L’Evasion d’'Edmond Dantes. Par ALexanpre Dumas. } Le Capitaine Pamphile. Par A.exanpre Dumas, 

L’Homme & Il'Oreille Cassé6e, Par Epmonp Anovr. Contes Choisis. ‘ 


FRENCH READERS. According to the New or Direct Method. 
By F. VICTOR MASSARD, Senior French Master of Hamilton Academy, N.B., Author of French Composition 


Books according to the New or Direct Method. 


JUNIOR SERIES. 1s. Gd. each. SENIOR SERIES. 2s. each. 


La Mare au Diable. By Grorcae Sanp. Bug-Jargal. By Victor Hugo. 
Quatre Contes. By Prosper Merimer. Pecheur D'’Islande. By Pierre Lor. 
Letters de Mon Moulin. By Atruonss Davpst. Colomba,. By Prosper Meximes. 
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